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PREFATORY NOTICE 



TO 



THE FIRST EDITION 



Having spoken on Church Extension^, at a Public Meeting 
in Paisley^ and the speech haying been reported in the news- 
papers,* I was requested, by the respectable Society whose 
designation appears in the title page, to state the same facts 
and views more fully, in two Lectures, in Glasgow. I did so, 
and after these Lectures had been delivered, it was proposed 
that they should be published — in which proposal I was in- 
duced to acquiesce : and this is the simple history of the 
humble tract now offered to the Public. 

In one view, it may appear sufficiently assuming, and as I 
feel that there is seeming force in the stricture, I beg to ob- 
serve, that circumstances have led me into a position which I 
would not, in the absence of such impulse, have presumed to 
occupy. 

I have confined my reply to the speeches of Dr. Chalmers, 
leaving the refutation of his London Lectures to others better 
qualified for the task,-)* and more especially to a venerated 



* It is due to the Reporter of the Glasgow ArgitSj to acknowledge the singular 
accuracy with which the speech was reported in that newspaper. 

t Two highly talented articles on the London Lectures of Dr. Chalmers, 
appeared in the United Secession Magaziney for August and October, 1838. 



friend, (the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw,) on whom it has been spe- 
cially devolved by the deputies of the three denominations in 
London, with the high approbation of the entire dissenting 
interest, alike in England and Scotland. 

The Lectures are published very nearly as they were de- 
livered, but I have introduced some slight changes, where 
it appeared that perspicuity or accuracy might be thereby 
promoted. 



ADVERTISEMENT 



TO 



THE SECOND EDITION 



The first impression of these Lectures, exceeding 5,000 copies, 
has been nearly disposed of within a few days. This wide 
and rapid division of a production so diminutive and unim- 
portant in itself, may serve at least as a leaf cast upon the 
waters of public opinion, to show at once the strength and 
direction of the current. My attention has not been called 
to any errors of the least importance, in the former edition, 
and therefore, I have made no changes for this new edition 
of several thousand copies, beyond a few verbal alterations. 
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LECTURE I. 



Apter an interval of oomparative quiets the kingdom is be- 
coming more agitated than ever, by keen and prevalent 
controversy about the Civil Establishment of religion. Pub- 
lic meetings are beii^ held in rapid succession^ now in cities^ 
and now in rural districts, now on one side, and now on the 
opposite side of the contested question ; and the large numbers 
attending on these occasionsy furnish unequivocal evidence of 
strong and general excitement. Such conflict is undesirable in 
itself. How much more pleasant, as well as seemly, would it 
be, to see the conflicting parties as brethren dwelling together 
in unity, — assembling to remove the obstructions, to retrieve 
the injuries, and to celebrate the successes of our common 
Christiamty ? It is well that Christians are united by ties 
which they cannot, even if they would, cut asunder, and that 
the Master is more forbearing than are bis servants, conde- 
scending to hold fellowship with us severaUy, when we have 
ceased in the fervour of our zeal, or the altitude of our dignity, 
to associate with one another. The day is certainly coming, 
when these breaches shall be healed, when Ephraim shall not 
envy Judah, or Judah vex Ephraim ; when present differences 
shall be forgotten, or remembered only to enhance the serene 
delights of confiding and affectionate brotherhood. 



Meanwhile^ that we may not in aToidanoe of one extreme, 
run upon another, let us remember, that the lore of peace, fike 
every Christian grace, admits of bemg counterfeited, that it 
may amount to nothing more than a dislike of being troubled, 
and may weakly surrender important interests, for want of 
magnanimity to defend them. Let us remember that much of 
our Lord's time was spent in controversy, — that a gpreat part 
of Paul's epistles are controversial, — ^that the evil must con- 
sequently lie not in the use, but in the abuse of free dis- 
cussion ; and that it may even be productive of the highest 
good, if only prosecuted in that spirit which rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth. Whatever may be the 
issue of the war now waged, we do well to keep in mind, 
that the individual certainly loses the victory, who loses his 
temper, who loses his Christian charity, who loses the testi- 
mony of a good conscience, and the still higher approbation 
of a divine witness. 

Knowing how easy it is to make such general acknowledg- 
ments, and yet practically abandon them on a first provocation, 
I have sincere satisfaction while I enter on the task which has 
been assigned me, in reflecting that I shall have so little temp- 
tation to cherish, and so great inducements to repress all 
unbecoming asperity in remarking on the statements of a 
Minister, Professor, and Author, holding in these several de- 
partments a status of such merited celebrity, as Dr. Chalmers. 
And if 1 am not prevented by personal respect, from offering a 
oorrection of what I must consider mis-statements, and a con- 
futation of what I must consider fallacies, unqualified by 
compromise of conviction, or affectation of candour, I shall 
find ample apology for such freedom in the copious sanction 
of his own high example. 

The object for which more immediately he has been deliver- 
ing addresses throughout Scotland, b the furtherance of his 
favourite scheme of Church Extension. For the sake of or- 
der and perspicuity, I shall discuss the subject under these 
divisions. 



I. The alleged destitution^ whicli lies at the foundation of 
all these demands for additional Endowments. ' 

II. The alleged causes of thi^ destitution. 

III. The alleged inability of the Voluntai*y principle to 
meet the supposed emergency. 

IV. The remedial measures proposed by the Church Ex- 
tensionists. 

V. The success with which these measures have been 
attended. 

y I. The probable results of the present agitation. 

First : — It is proposed to consider the alleged destitution, ly- 
ing at thefoundation of all demands for additional Endowments. 
Here we are told^ that the population of the kingdom at the 
time of the Reformation^ was one million^ and that it has sub- 
sequently increased to two millions and a half, while the 
amount of Church accommodation has been stationary. This 
representation, as Dr. Heugh very clearly showed in his excel- 
lent speech at Kilmarnock, is altogether deceptive. The older 
churches have been generally pulled down, and the law pro- 
vides that new churches shall be of sufficient dimensions to 
accommodate the examinable population. Then numerous 
Chapels of Ease have been erected — though these perhaps are 
needful to compensate for the reduction caused by the union of 
parishes. But finally, this computation wholly overlooks the 
fact, that Dissent did not exist when the Church of Scotiand 
was first established, and that the increase of population has 
been accompanied by the rise of above eight hundred Dis- 
senting places of worship. 

This reply is as explicit in its nature, as the averment which 
it meets. But there is no necessity for dealmg in general 
statements, to settie a point of plain arithmetic* By the cen- 
sus of 1831, the population of the country was 2,365,114 ; due 

* For a fuller statistical view of the religious denominations, and the amount 
of instruction they afford, than is given above, see a paper by the Rev. James 
Elles of Saltcoats, in the United Secession Magazine^ for June, 1838. 
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allowance will be made for increase, if we estimate it now at 
2»500,000. The Established Church has 917 parishes, and 
1,100 churches.* If then, we consent for a moment to the 
omission of Dissenters, and regard them as non-existent, — if 
we drop likewise, all missions and assistantships bdonging* to 
the Established Church itself, — ^if we suppose the national 
clergy the sole dispensers of religious instruction, even in that 
case, each of these endowed clergymen will have committed 
to his care no more on an average than 2,273 of the com- 
munity. Now, the utmost that Dr. Chalmers demands, is 
a minister for every 2,000 persons, so that the Established 
Church is ahnost commensurate at present with his largest 
aspirations. But if Dissenters are not, as being such, to be 
punished with annihilation, if some account is to be made 
of them and the instruction they have provided, then the pro- 
posed mark is not only approached, but greatiy over-reached. 
On a moderate calculation, there are 840 Dissenting minis- 
ters in Scotland. Associating these with the ministers of 
the Establishment, we have in all 1,940, and this gives a 
minister to every 1,289 — ^to obviate all cavils, say to every 
1,300 of her Majesty*s subjects in Scotland. Instead, then, 
of having a minister for every two thousand, we have a 
minister for every thirteen hundred souls ; and this is the 
country so awfully destitute — suffering, it may be, under many 
evils, but all traceable. to the want of church accommodation 
and pastoral superintendence ! That there are cases of inade- 
quate supply is very true ; but let it be remembered, that while 
there is sufficiency, if not superabundance upon the whole, to 
prove deficiency in one quarter, is to prove excess in another. 
Dissenters, who wait not upon the wheels of Government in 
carrying the bread of life to famishing men, are specially 
called on to search out necessitous localities, with an eye of 
careful inspection and discrimination ; and all who are willing^ 



• If the vhurcheB jost erected were incladed, the number would be decidedly 
greater. 



are welcome to act a like part^ on like principles. But if our 
friends of the Establishment will have GoTemment to interfere, 
or rather to multiply its interferences with the religious instruc- 
tion of the country, what they should ask in the circumstances 
stated, is not additional parishes and clergymen, but a better 
distribution of them. Why have fire parishes, as now, each 
containing under two hundred souls, and yet burden the country 
with more parochial incumbencies, when a better diyision of 
labour would attain the whole object contemplated? This 
view of the case is so plain, that it cannot be made clearer by 
amplification ; but I trust that brevity of illustration will not 
prevent its importance from being duly considered and remem- 
bered. Some trivial strictures may be offered on its details, 
but the main facts are alike incontrovertible and decisive : and 
with the single result before us, that Scotland has one minister 
for every one thousand three hundred of its population, after 
every reasonable deduction has been made, I cannot charac- 
terize the restless clamour about general destitution, as any 
thing better than exaggeration and delusion. 

But the towns are the principal prey of ecclesiastical priva- 
tion. The state of Edinburgh is bad, and Glasgow baffles the 
power of language to express its deplorable and unpitied wants. 
The Commissioners, we are told, report 60,000 in this city, 
wholly destitute of the means of religious instruction ; and 
these 60,000, by raising the standard of dutiful church at- 
tendance, are easily increased to 80,000, or 85,000, or any 
greater number indefinitely. When so much is said on this 
view of the subject, it is desirable to know accurately how the 
facts stand, although the extent of need, be it great or small, 
no way determines the scriptural mode of imparting supply. 

By the law of Scotland, 44*44 or 44^ per cent, of the popu- 
lation, are supposed capable of attending church at the same 
time. This estimate is alleged by some churchmen to be too 
low, and it would be easy to meet such allegations, by insisting 
that it is too high : but I shall rather admit what from good 
authority I believe to be nearer the truth, that it is a fair me- 
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dinm between extremes. Churchmen should consider, that it 
was adopted as adequate at a time when, by their account, 
church-going was more general than in our own day. But 
right or wrong, this is the standard which the Commissioners 
have adopted, without deciding on its fitness ; and no other 
must be supposed when reference is made to their proceedings, 
or when certain conclusions are announced and dwelt upon, 
under an avowal of their sanction. 

But this standard, such as it is, makes out, we are told, that 
60,000 persons in this city, of an age to attend church, are des- 
titute of the means of religious instruction. The Ayrshire 
Examiner^ reports Dr. Chalmers as saying at Kilmarnock, 
** the fact proved as I have mentioned, by the Commissioners* 
report, is, that there are 60,000 individuals in that large town, 
utterly destitute of religious accommodation, • • • Now, 
60,000 church-goers, represent a population of 120,000." Nor 
is it only in speeches that such averments are made. Of eight 
resolutions adopted by the General Assembly, May 22, 1838, 
the third is as follows : — 

" That the spiritual destitution alleged by the Church to 
exist, has been fully and unanswerably proved by the inquiries, 
so far as their results have yet appeared, of the Royal Commis- 
sion, and especially in the two great cities of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, in regard to which, taken together, the melancholy 
fact has been established by the Commission, that there are at 
least 100,000 of their inhabitants of an age to attend public 
worship, and these almost exclusively of the poorest classes of 
society, who are living in total and habitual estrangement from 
the ordinances of the Gospel." 

This resolution implies, that in the cities of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, 100,000 persons above the age of childhood, are 
estranged from the ordinances of the Gospel, owing to a des- 
titution of means. The same idea is unequivocally expressed 
in tiie seventh resolution :~ 

'' That in the circumstances narrated in the preceding reso- 
lutions^ the General Assembly resolve humbly to petition both 
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HoQB^s of Parliament, embodying in the petitions the pre- 
ceding resolutions, and entreating them, by a regard to the 
temporal welfare of society at large, and to the eternal inter- 
ests of 100,000 immortal beings, whose spiritual destitution the 
Religious Instruction Commission has so incontestibly proved ; 
that care be taken to include in any measure for providing ad- 
tUtional means of religious instruction in Scotland, an adequate 
grant to meet the spiritual necessities of the town, as weU as of 
the rural population." 

These resolutions profess to be a rehearsal of the report of 
the Commissioners on the point now debated ; but their report 
has no such contents. In their Tables of the state of accom- 
modation, they once only mention a deficiency of 60,000 : and 
in what connexion ? Where they professedly show how many 
the Establishment would need to provide for, if there were no 
Dissenting worship at all. Instead then, of a gross population 
of 120,000 wanting the means of instruction, the lesser number 
of 60,000 is in this application of no validity whatever, unless 
we shall ascribe total destitution to the Dissenters, whom it 
includes. 

The Commissioners estimated the population of Glasgow at 
213,810. The amount of accommodation required, at 44*44 
per cent., is, the^/ state, 95,017 sittings. Combining* 37,390 
sittings provided in the Establishment, with 49,800 provided 
by Dissenters, the total is 87,190; leaving a difference of 
7,827 sittings between the entire accommodation needed, and 
its actual amount. By including accommodation erected from 
the time at which the report was written, to the time at which 
it was published, this extent of deficiency would be consider- 
ably reduced, but let it stand as left by the Commissioners. 
And these being the facts, how can 60,000, on their alleged 



* These numbers Include the sittings of CSiurches mentioned by the Gommi<;- 
sioners as then in the course of erection, but not opened. 

In my anxiety to understate, rather than overstate my case, I omitted some 
items in the estimate of accommodation, without sufficient reason, in the Lec- 
ture as It was delirered, and hence the result was somewhat different. The 
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authority^ be proaouiiced ''utterly destitute of religious aocam- 
modfttioa ?'* 

la the iConehuion of their report, the Commissionersy under 
the heed " Neglect of Public Warship,** make an attempt at 
eadmating how many above 10 years of age, are not in 
the habk of attending churdi, and they suppose the number 
nay be about 66,000. But this statement furnishes no war- 
rant for the representations nuide in their name, on which 
the preceding strictures have been offered. For, 1. If the 
Commissioners were to be understood as declaring additional 
accommodation necessary to the extent of 66,000 sittings for 
66,000 outcasts, this would contradict a former estimate of 
theirs, by which 60,000 more sittings are required in the 
Establishment, only upon the principle of overlooking Dissent- 
ing accommodation altogether. 2. Were all these 66,000 
reclaimed to church-going habits, they could not be all in 
church at one time. Some of them will be sick, some attend- 
ing upon the sick, some absent from home, so that from 
numberless causes, a certain proportion only can at one time 
attend church, and beyond this proportion, accommodation 

following aro the fncts now given, aa, obtained from the Report of the Commis- 
sioners : — 

Table XIV. 

Sittings in the Established Churches, . . . . 33,100 

Add Bridgegate Church, 890 

Do. Mr Duncan's, 1,000 

Do. ^* Two others of equal dimensions," .... 2,000 

Do. Seamen's CSiapel, 400 

37,390 
This is exclusive of all preaching Stations, as also of the Hall within the College, 
in which public worship is performed during the College Session. 

Table XVII. 
Sittings in Dissenting places of worship, .... 48,230 
Add enlarged accommodation for worshippers meeting in the ' 

Lyceum, 70J 

Do. Mr Aitchison's, 700 

Do. Old Independents, 170 

49,800 
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cannot be of any service. The Commissioners themsetties say, 
" after making an aUowanee for old and infirm pers<ms, and 
those who may necessarily be absent, that ntnttber cannot be 
stated at less than 55,000. It need scarcely be remarked, 
(they add,) that all these persons are not chargeable wi^ ifae 
same degree of neglect of public worship, as a part of them 
may attend occasionally." This whole representation, as any 
careful reader of the Report wiU see, is excessively conjectural ; 
and the propriety of introducing mere gfuesses into such a docu- 
ment, may be reasonably questioned. If we begin to compute 
what proportion of accommodation is necessary, this brings us 
back to the standard of 44^ per cent., and to the deficiency for 
the whole population which it shows, of 7,827 sittings. 3. The 
questions of church-going and church-accommodation are so 
distinct, that numbers have sittings who are not in the habit of 
attending church. Are more sittings for these persons the pro- 
per corrective of their error? 4. The Commissioners could not 
report 66,000, or 55,000, or any similar number, destitute of 
the means of instruction, while there are 19,000 unappropriated 
sittings, and these generally of the very cheapest order. A baker 
may die in his shop from maniac determination to taste no food, 
but he does not in that case die of famine, nor will it save his life 
to place more loaves upon his shelves. Between the desertion 
of means, and the destitution of them, there is a chasm so 
wide, that it is wholly marvellous how they can ever be con- 
founded. 5. Though there may be a deficiency of 7^827 sittings 
of the accommodation which would be needed, if the whole 
community attended church, it appears sufficiently absurd to act 
on a mere supposition of universal church attendance, which even 
in the Millennium may not be verified. On the same principle 
we should build Christian churches for all the inhabitants of Hin- 
dostan, no way discouraged to find millions of sittings or pews 
empty. Let those who hold these views, reduce them to prac- 
tice: it is too much to force them on the general community.* 

* The case of Glasgow has been fully considered, becaose of all cases, it is 
deemed the most fiiTourable to the Church extendexB. Most towns furnish them 
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Meanwhile^ they are not the poor only who desert the house 
of GodL That desertion is exemplified and countenaneed by a 
goodly proportion of the affluent, by the inhabitants of Blyths- 
wood H1U» as well as the inmates of lanes and hoYels. And 
yet these wealthy desecrators of God's day and house, are set 
down to the account of the irreligious poor, and made to sweU 
the lists of ecclesiastical paupers ! 

Still there are multitudes in straitened circumstanees^ too 
often entailed by profligate conduct, who do not, when they 
might, wait on divine ordinances. And is nothing done for 
them ? Are no means used to reclaim she^ gone astray ? 
Are all our churches sitting in the ei^oyment of their own 
institutions, without moving a finger, or tendering a donation 
for the help of the needy, all the more needful, that they are 

with no such plausible representations. Take Edinburgh, for example : the report 
of the Commissioners shows, that the accommodation then existing in connexion 
with the Established Church, was 96,001 sittings. Since the date of their report, 
the following Churches have been added {—Toong Street, 650 sittings ; St. 
Paul's, 1200; Dean Church, 800; Newhaven, GOO; Restalrig, S50 ; Momingside, 
400 ; making in all 4,000 sittings. There are in the course of erection, Greenslde 
Church, with 1,200 sittings; and Bow Street Church, with 1,000, making the 
total accommodation, In connexion with the Established Church in Edinburgh 
and Leith, 42,201. The report shows, that the population belonging to the 
Dissenting Congregations, Is 71,271, for whom, including Trinity Qiapel, 43,605 
sittings have Iteen provided, being far more than can be possibly occupied, llien 
as to the population belonging to the Established Qiurcb, the report shows, that 
it amounts to 76,630, and that there are 14,391 persons, not known to belong to 
any denomination. Giving all these over to the Church, for the sake of argu- 
ment, the total population requiring, on that assumption, accommodation in the 
Establishment, is 91,021. At 44| per cent, (the legal standard,) the number of 
sittings necessary for this gross population, is 40,495, and It has been shown, that 
when the two churches in course of erection are finished, the accommodation will 
be 42,201 sittings, exhibiting In place of a deficiency, an excess of 1,706 sittings, 
supposing the whole community reclaimed to churclugolng habits. The foregoing 
results are arrived at, by dividing the population into two classes. Dissenters end 
Churchmen. Taking the population and accommodation as a whole, the follow- 
ing are the results :— Total population of Edinburgh and Lelth, 162,292. Total 
accommodation already provided, 86,806. Total accommodation required, at 44| 
per cent., as stated by the Commisdoners in their report, 72,132; therefore, the 
total existing surplus accommodationf after providing for the entire population of 
Edinburgh and Leith, is 13,674 sittings / / It may be stated, that the population 
in these towns, is understood to be nearly stationary. 
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tnBensible to their necessities? No other inference could be 
drawn from the speeches of Dr. Chalmers^ which represent us 
as doing nothings and incapable of doing anything for unre* 
claimed outcasts. The language used by him and others^ has 
diffused the idea widely in England, that we have no agents 
but ministers, no instrtiction but preaching, and no sphereis'of 
labour but formed and settled congpregations. The numerous 
assembly I now address, know how inconsistent with the truth 
is such an unfarourable impression. The Glasgow City 
Mission alone, supported almost entirely by Dissenters, has 
eighteen Missionaries, whose sole business it is to visit, and 
instruct the xslasses for whom sympathy is pleaded. Many, if 
not aH of these agents, are students in theology, preparing for 
the ministry. The Established Churches have, I know not how 
many. Parochial Missionaries, who are all, I believe, licensed 
to preach the Gospel. Then we have our Christian Instruc- 
tion Societies, an army of volunteers in the Christian warfare, 
combating spiritual wickedness in its darkest and most repul- 
sive recesses. In addition to all this, we have our day-schools 
and sabbath-schools, 'superintended by scores of teachers, and 
attended by thousands of poor children, who are there trained 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. Is all this 
nothing ? unworthy even of an argument to prove it nothing ? 
nerer to be remembered, or though remembered, not men- 
tioned? Dr. Chalmers supposes it objected to his schemes, 
tliat he would make his ministers all Missionaries, and replies, 
by assenting to the truth of the supposition, and acknowledges 
that he wishes them to be nothing else than Missionaries. If 
then, we have got agents, who are just the Missionaries he 
wishes their ministers to be, why are these labourers suppressed 
in his calculations? I own that Ordination is much, but I 
cannot own it to be all. If so idolized, its import would be 
misconstrued, and its benefits forfeited. We are all bound, as 
God enables us, both to speak and act in modes becoming us, 
for the extension of Christ's kingdom. And though the city 
missionary, or instruction agent, or charity teacher^ may not 
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have passed through the forms of solemn^ and in its own 
place« scriptural ceremonial ; though the title of " Reverend " 
may not precede his name^ and no presbytery may embody his 
naked name in its list of members ; though no pillared archway 
may adorn his entry on lowly labour ; though no subordinate 
may usher him into a graceful pulpit^ and no gilded boards 
may enclose, and no yelvet cushion may support the sax^red 
volume which he reads and recommends, all this may form 
good reason why the eye of sense shpuld not observe, or ob- 
serving, not appreciate his spiritual usefulness, but forms no 
reason why those who know better, should speak as if they 
were ignorant : and whatever may be their vindication of such 
conduct, we must have some arguments stronger than they 
have yet furnished, ere we consent that these self-denied, inde- 
fatigable dispensers of spiritual good, shall be blotted from the 
records of Christian beneficence. 

But if the Church Extensionists will ransack and expose to 
the uttermost, all real or imaginary destitution, there is one 
field of it, where they will find ample room fpr an exercise of 
their faithfulness. The General Assembly is pretty equally 
divided* between the moderate and evangelical parties; and 

* See Sapplementto the Christian Instructor, subsequent to the late meeting of 
the General Assembly. I have been erroneously represented as quoting abore, 
from the famous Synodical Seyrmon of Dr« Bums, in whidi he Tery freely admits 
and condemns, the Socioian, Pelagian, and Antinomian heresies, to.be found In 
the National Church: and in connexion with this supposition, Dr Bums has been 
talcen to task, for having famished Dissenters with such imprudent acknowledg- 
ments. Whateyer may be the tendency of the Sermon thus animadyerted on, its 
respected Author is no more responsible for its contents, than any other mem- 
ber of the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, at whose unanimous request it was pub- 
lidied, as '* seasonable and excellent." 

But I quote above from the Christian Instructor, of which Dr. Burns is the 
avowed Editor. In my Review of the proceedings of last Assembly, I spoke of the 
language as used by Dr. Bums, and while my pamphlet is most candidly noticed 
in a succeeding number of that periodical, there is no statement that I was chaige- 
able in thus speaking, with any misconception. 

Some may think, that it is only makhig bad worse, to follow up the Sermon 
with similar admissions in the InstrucUn-, But this illusion will be at once dis- 
sipated by asking, whether more of character, and stability, and influence, result 
to a church from such a publication as the Instructor— decidedly one of our best 
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Dr. Burns, who stands deservedly high among his evangelical 
brethren, assures us, that the moderate party have it as " their 

peculiar boast, that they preach morality, rather than faith," 

in other words, Arminianism, or some grosser heresy, rather 
than the doctrines of the cross. He characterizes the "moral 
state of many of the Highland districts, as wretched ;" he as- 
cribes this wretchedness in great part to " clerical carelessness, 
and the almost total disuse of Church discipline," — he announces 
the " prevalence and increase of Popery in many parts of the 
Highlands, mainly by reason of the cold apathy, and indolent 
supineness of the Protestant clergy :" he represents " Argyll- 
shire, and the whole West Highlands, as having been, till within 
these very few years, unblessed, except in a few instances, with 
zealous, evangelical, and laborious pastors:" he speaks of the 
few faithful ministers in these howling wastes, as wholly sus- 
pending, in some instances, the dispensation of the Lord's Sup- 
per, because there are none of the parishioners to whom it can 
be dutifully or profitably administered. In the Christian 
Instructor, for this very month, (October, 1838,) he tells us, 
that he " could name some parishes, yea districts, in Scotland, 
where the territorial principle reigns in all its vigour, and 
where there is no lack of clergymen at all, but where there is a 
lack, and to a most melancholy extent too, of that which consti- 
tutes the solid glory of any church." A deficiency of pastors 
then, does not constitute all the religious destitution of the 
country. It is more appropriately expressed by the language 
of the prophet,* — '* Many pastors have destroyed my vineyard, 
they have trodden my portion under foot, they have made my 
pleasant portion a desolate wilderness.'^ And now these same 
pastors, having by the confession of Dr, Bums, so awfully and 

periodicals-distingaished by gfeneral fairness, good sense, and genuine piety : 
or some factious prints, which discover nothing but perfection In their friends, 
and nothing but idiocy or malignity In their opponents. Some quotations, not 
from Dr. Bums, will be found in succeeding portions of the Lectures, which have 
done more liyury to the Established Churcli than any thing he ever wrote, or 
iilcely ever wiU write. 

* Jeremiah xii. 10. 
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ruinously violated their trusty stand forward boldly demanding 
more Endowments from the country^ to mitigate that very des- 
titution, which they themselves have ereated ! And what does 
Dr. Chalmers say of all this ? Not a word. Far be it from 
me to dispute the sincerity of hb compassion for perishing 
souls. And yet compassion is a noble principle: where it is 
genuine, it is also ingenuous. It refuses to be leagued with 
party : it cannot be taught the artful evasions of selfishness and 
faction. The society that claims it> cannot model it by their 
prejudices, or subject it to their purposes. With native inte- 
grity, proper to its character, essential to its existence, it owns 
maladies, and cannot help owning them, wherever it discerns 
them ; and not thinking to inquire whether sect shall be uplift- 
ed or depressed, undisguisedly proclaims, — while soliciting^ phil- 
anthropy to relieve, — ^the miseries of man. Let us have more 
of this compassion, and let it approve itself by deploring desti- 
tution within, as well as without the Establishment ; and let no 
such outrage be perpetrated on the holy pretensions of charity, 
as to class districts of misled and deluded churches, with supply 
already provided ; while unendowed churches, where the ordi- 
nances of God are confessedly observed in their purity, are 
erased from the registry of saints, and numbered with the 
heathen, for whom instrucUon is demanded. 

Having noticed the destitution supposed in all demands for 
additional Endowments, let us now. 

Secondly: — Consider the alleged Causes of this destitution. 

Dr. Chalmers accounts for it very mainly by the misgovem- 
ment of Town Councils. I had the pleasure of hearing his 
eloquent address at Dunoon, which occupied nearly three hours 
in the delivery, and I am sure that a third or fourth part of it, 
was occupied with a resolute attack on the Town Council of 
Edinburgh.* These bungling Councillors had erected city 

« As my recollection may be distrusted, I shall here introduce two passages, of 
like character, from an address delivered by Dr. Chalmers, to the Presbytery of 
Wigton, on the 28th of August, and reported in a high Churoh paper, the 
DvM^es Herald^ of 7th September :— 

" He might state a fact, to show how the Ministers of Edinburgh had been 
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churches^ merely for ladies and gentlemen. By demanding an 
extravagant price for seat rents> they had constructed a sort of 
filtering toll^ which let all the ladies and gentlemen in, and 
kept all the poor of the people out. Not contented with the 
existing high price of seats^ they had heightened the cost of 
them. In the case of the College Churchy particularly, calcu- 
lating on the popularity of Mr Cimningham, they had doubled 

cramped in the discharge of their duties, by the tnonstrotts injustice of the city 
rttlers. The Mlufsters of Edinburgh were, or legally ought to be, supported by 
wbat was called the annuity tax,— viz., a tax upon house property within the 
royalty, imposed by an act, framed upon the petition of the city itself, some two 
hundred years ago. The Magistrates built and repaired the churches, and conse- 
quently, were only entitled to levy seat rents sufficient to defray the proper 
charges. What, howerer, was the scandabnis and disgrac^l conduct of these 
lordly bailies f They had raised the rents of the seats to such a rate, that the 
middle class of tradesmen and artisans, were robbed of their patrimony, and 
driven fh>m their own parish churches; and these churches converted into a 
source of revenue for those civic dignitaries, who, to Jill up the cup qf their own 
iniguityf had turned the whole scorn and odium of the unholy proceeding upon 
the Ministers, who had year after year striven, and testified, and protested 
against having their ministrations set up to the hammer of the auctioneer. The 
Mi^;i8trates tiad laid as It were a prohibitory price upon the seats, and then with 
a cool effrontery without a parallel, turned round upon the Ministers, and said. See 
what a multitude of unlet sittings ! • • • • • 

*' It was only very lately, that upon the appointment to the College Church of 
the Rev. Mr Cunningham, a hard-working week-day Minister, who would, if 
any man could, have brought out his poor parishioners and filled his church, as if 
determined to prevent the poor from having the Gospel preached to them, these ten- 
pound lords had stepped in, and at onee doubled the seat rents qfthat poor parish ; 
and now they point the finger of triumph to the onoccapied seats, as an irre- 
sistible argument against Church Extension ! He was glad he was not a Minister 
of Edinburgh, that he might be the fitter to brand with the fire of independent, 
and disinterested, and indignant reprobation, such a flagrant insult to the high in- 
terests Inhumanity* How could MinistOTS be successful In bringing the poor and 
the depraved, to the ordinances of religion, when, In proportion to the laborious- 
ness of their week-day ministrations, and the eloquence of their Sabbath appeals, 
they were set up at a higher price, and placed beyond the reach of their parish- 
ioners, that their labours might enrich the coffers of a corporation, by many of 
whose members their cause and their services were subjected to the scornful taunt 
and the ribald sneer f Oh ! It was not in human nature to contain Its indignation 
even at the bare recital of such monstrous injustice.*' This language was spoken 
when \30A facts stood as narrated above, and Dr. Chalmers perfectly knew what 
the foets were. Tet these extraordinary chaiges, expressed in the most violent 
language, are vehemently made and applauded at public meetings, and circu- 
lated by the newspapers all over the country. 
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the price of seats ; and when the community were thus ejected, 
cruelly cast the odium of that ejection on Mr Cunningham, 
and the city ministers. Such is a sample of statements made 
without explanation, without qualification, hy which a re- 
spectable auditory were led to believe that the Town Council 
of Edinburgh had, up to the present hour, thwarted every 
efibrt to cheapen public worship for the poorer orders. As 
the shortest and surest way of ascertaining the truth on this 
subject, I wrote to Treasurer McLaren, requesting him to state 
shortly the facts of the case. He sent me in reply, a written 
communication, part of which I shall now read to you, and I 
need not remark on the value of the authority, as Mr McLaren 
is known to be one of the first statists and financiers in the 
kingdom. 

'' The reformed Council,*' says Mr McLaren, " came into 
office in November, 1833. In placing matters on a new foot- 
ing, they went over all the city churches, and reduced the price 
of seats in ten churches, and increased them in two others — 
the College and Old Greyfriars', (Mr Sym.) The result of this 
was, not to increase the revenue, as Dr. Chalmers has stated, 
but to reduce the total rental of the thirteen churches, taken as 
a whole, above £700, after taking into account the increase in 
these two churches. Thus, if all the seats had been let before 
the change, and if they had all been let after the change, the 
result of the change would have been a loss to the city revenue 
of above <£700 a-year. (See foot of page 318 of Church 
Commissioners* Report.) But as only two-thirds of them were 
let both before and after the change, and as a great part of the 
reduction was made on the unlet seats, with the view, if possi- 
ble, of getting them let, by ojGFering them at a cheaper rate, no 
great loss on the net produce took place — but still there was 
a loss of, I think, about £350, which has since been increased 
by subsequent reductions. Then, as to the rise on the two 
churches, or rather on Mr Cunningham's, of which the Doctor 
has made so much, you will see the facts stated fully in my 
evidence, pages 332 and 333. Before he came, the highest 
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seat in the church was only 6^; In other churches^ in equally 
poor parishes^ the same class of seats were 14«. to ISs, The 
new Council, to remove this disparity, reduced the first class 
seats in the other old town churches, to from I2s. to I6s.f 
(except the front of the g^allery,) and raised Mr Cunningham*s 
seats of the first class to I2s, to non-parishioners, which, with 
the abatement to parishioners, made them lOs. But they at 
the same time reduced the lower classes. 

" I have already stated, that the effect of the whole changes, 
was a reduction of large amount on the gross, rental ; and so 
well was this known and understood at the time, that the 
trustees for city creditors became alarmed for the interest of 
their constituents, and remonstrated strongly with the Council 
against making the reduction. Their remonstrance having 
been disregarded, they took legal steps to make the members 
of Council personally responsible, as individuals, for any loss 
which might arise on the seat-rent revenue by the change. 
For this purpose they took a notarial protest, by sending their 
agent with witness, &c., at a public meeting of the Council, to 
serve it upon them. This, as you may easily suppose, created 
a considerable sensation, and was well known to every person 
in town. It proved beyond doubt the understanding of parties, 
that the object of the Council was not to increase, but to reduce 
the seat-rent revenue. They took the risk, and persevered in 
their plan. Now, all this Dr. Chalmers well knew, for having 
published an abusive pamphlet against the Town Council, Mr 
Adam Black replied in another, ' The Church its oum Enemy, ^ 
in which the Doctor was demolished. He answered by pub- 
lishing as part of another pamphlet — a very lame defence. To 
my great surprise, he revived, at least in part, in his evidence 
before the Church Commission, his old misrepresentations, 
which Mr Black had exposed. Having been strongly pressed 
to do so, I gave counter-evidence, and I believe, in the opinion 
of the Commission, demolished the Doctor a second time. You 
will see from the notes in the abstract of the evidence published 
by the Commission, that my evidence is frequently referred to : 
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in fact^ it is more than one-half of all the evidence which they 
thought it necessary to publish. The Doctor having thus been 
twice slain, has come alive again as vigorously as ever^ with the 
very same statements which this evidence shows to be alto- 
gether inconsistent with the truth. I refer to a report of his 
Dumfries speech, which was noticed in the Pilot about three 
weeks ago. Now, he there referred to the report of the 
Commission, and therefore cannot but know of my evidence.'* 

It appears from these statements of Mr M'Laren, that the 
reformed Council of Edinburgh, have done what they could, to 
meet the views of Dr. Chalmers,* — that they have reduced 
generally, and largely, the price of seat rents, — ^that though in 
two cases a slight rise was made in the prices of seats, to effect 
equalization, this augmentation of charge, was far more than 
compensated for, by reduction upon the whole ; and that even 
the partial addition complained of, was only upon the pews of 
the rich, associated in these very churches, with remittance to 
the poor. It appears that these concessions were so great and 
notorious, as to give offence, and create alarm, and subject the 
civic rulers making them, to personal intimidation and hazard. 
And these being the facts, was it fit that Dr. Chalmers should 
asperse such municipal functionaries, as the obstinate support- 
ers of costly worship, and the enemies of the poor man's in- 
struction, without giving them credit for one alleviating action 
or intention ?t 

But after all, it may as much concern Dr. Chalmers, as us, 
to uphold the ecclesiastical credit of Town Councils. What he 
has to gain by convicting them of all folly and mischief, in 



* It will be seen afterwards, from Mr McLaren's letter, that they have be- 
friended also Dr. Chalmerses parochial plans. 

t Since this Lecture was delivered, 1 hare received a copy of a printed report, 
to the Town Council of Edinburgh, by Treasurer M'Laren, on the finances of the 
city, which has a Minute prefixed, signed by the Lord Prorost of the city, show- 
ing that It was unanimously approved of in Council, ou the Sd Nov., 1888. The 
report baring this high sanction, completely confirms the statements in Mr 
M^Laren'a letter, in regard to the reduction on the seat rents, and shows, that the 
statements of Dr. Chalmers are directly at variance with all the facts of the case. 
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their official care of the Established religion^ it is difficult to 
discover. Grant that they are as miserable guardians of spiri- 
tual interests as he represents them, that they have committed, 
in this province of rule, all the sins which he lays to their door, 
that the church in their keeping has found herself consigned to 
tormentors, disfiguring her beauty, fettering her energies, ar- 
resting her movements — what is the natural conclusion from all 
this ? Surely that the daughter of Sion has been led into cap- 
tivity ; that as controlled by these secular authorities, she is 
serving strangers in a land that is not her own ; and that she 
never can be beautiful, and powerftil, and free, till she is rescued 
from these spoilers, who serve themselves of her ; and restored 
to her own country, and kindred, her own independent and 
spiritual jurisdiction. 

Another reason assigned for the awful destitution which is 
said to exist, is, that Dissent is not equal to the wants of the 
country — ^that it has gone so far in supplying them, but not far 



It is 90 important, as affecting the credibility of the Doctor's evidence on this 
point, that I give the passage entire: — 

** It may be stated here, that the gross rental of the twelve churches existing 
during the year 183^^, supposing all the seats to have been let, was £10,005 
19s. 9dL, and that the present gross rental of the same churches, supposing all the 
seats to be let, is £8,907 145. Oct, showing that reductions have been made by the 
present Town Oonncil on the gross rental, to the extent of £1,098 5s, 9dL, during 
the last four years, of which, reductions amounting to £704 5s, 9d., had been 
carried into effect previous to the letting term, at Martinmas 1837. The net 
revenue derived from seat rents, for the year 1833-34, was £7,399 05. 11 A, 
and fbr the year 18S7-S8, £7,05795. I1&, consequently the decrease in revenue 
has been £353 75. 3d, The difference betwixt a reduction on the gross rental, and 
its effects on the net revenue, has been fully explained in a note at page 10, to 
which reference is made. The same note shows, that reductions on the gn^oss 
rental have been made since Martinmas 1837, amounting to £394, which are ex- 
pected to occasion an additional decrease of revenue to the extent of £263 4s. 6(f., 
at the ensuing term of Martinmas. This, with the former reduction, makes the 
probable future decrease in the net amount of the revenue derived firom seat rents, 
£616 115. 9& per annum, occasioned by reductions made on the gross rental, to 
the extent of £1,098 55. 9(2i, during the last four years." The report referred to, 
shows that in addition to the above-mentioned reductions, the Town CMincll of 
Edinburgh have since reduced the prios of sitting!, in all the city ohorehes, 85 per 
cent. 
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enough, and cannot go one step farther. In his speech at Kil- 
mamockj as ably reported in the Ayrshire Sxaminer, Sept. 
14th, 1838, Dr. Chalmers gives the following account of the 
Dissenters and their services : — 

" The Dissenters of Scotland had taken hold of the Volun- 
tary principle, where it had been left by the magistrates and 
Chapels of Ease, and carried it down far among the lower 
ranks of society. Many thanks to the Dissenters of Scotland 
for this. We oflfer our gfrateful thanks to the Dissenters, be- 
cause of the gpreat moral service whicb they have rendered to 
Scotland. I can say, for my own part, that, as far as my own 
experience goes of the Christianity of the artificers, household- 
servants, and more respectable labourers, Scotland owes a great 
majority of her Christianity to the Dissenters of Scotland. — 
To her civic rulers she owes much — to them she owes that the 
Voluntary principle was taken up, and carried fkrther down — 
and to the Chapels of Ease, she also owes much — but to the 
Dissenters of Scotland, she owes that the Gospel was brought 
down to the masses of the community. There is nothing to be 
gained by one party riding rough-shod and triumphant over 
another. If an adjustment of the differences which have come 
into existence, is to be made, it is by all parties acting under 
the influences of truth and charity. I am glad of an opportu- 
nity of acknowledging the great services which the Dissenters 
have rendered to the common cause of Christianity. If we had 
not been living in a land of toleration — if we had been living 
in a land of intolerance, the spread of the Gospel would have 
stopped short at the point where the magistrates and Chapels 
of Ease left it. It is the case that there is a great mass of 
practical heathenism. But it is to the Dissenters we owe that 
a far greater amoimt of Christianity has been brought down to 
the lower classes of Scotland, than what an intolerant Estab- 
lishment, with high seat rents, could have carried among the 
population. Let us never forget the good rendered by the 
evangelical Dissenters of Scotland, to the worth of Scotland's 
popidation. In my researches in Edinburgh, into the state of 
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the CanoDgate Ecclesiastical Statistics^ I sometimes found none 
who went to the Estahlished Church — it being beyond their 
reach — awhile the Dissenting Church is within. In many 
places, slips of territory are to be found in which the whole 
Christian worship is afforded by Dissenters. In some places, 
for whole breadths of territory, it is found that the Church 
gives none, the Dissenters give aU that is going there. It is as 
well to state these facts plainly and openly, for a quiet adjust- 
ment can never be, but by the blessed influences of truth on the 
one hand, and of charity on the other. The Dissenters, then, 
taking up the matter of supplying Christian worship where the 
magistrates and others had left it, liave carried it much farther 
than they did, and to a much greater extent." 

Such are the concessions made to us, and who would have 
expected in a churchman*s climax of commendation, that Dis- 
sent should be selected for the summit of the structure ? We 
shall forget what he said of the dissenting bodies in the General 
Assembly, May, 1833, (reported in the Scottish Cruardian,) 
that *' under the form of a popular election, though they re- 
tained a form of sound words, they had become spiritually 
dead ; or, if any fire remained, it was the fierce and untamed 
fervour of political passions." We shall forget that in close 
connexion with these later plaudits, we were characterized as 
" private adventurers, unfeeling calculators, sledge-hanuner 
and machine-breaking reformers." Receiving the candid at- 
testation as it is offered, we hail it as a token for good. We 
have drunk long and deep enough of the waters of Marah : let 
us now cast into them the tree of charity, and sweeten their 
bitterness. Let us act more fairly and candidly by each other.* 
Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil 

* See a Lecture on " The Importance of the Church ControveFsy-, and the manner 
and spirit in which it ought to be conducted," by the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, D.O. 
This is one of the finest productions of the distinguished Author— inferior only 
to the ilhutiution furnished In his own example ; for who on either side of the 
contro^ersyi siay say with greater freedom,— 7Aow things^ which ye have both 
learned^ and received^ and heard, and seen in m«, do : and the God qf peace shall be 
with you, 

C 
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speaking, be put away from us, with all malice. And let us be 
kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even 
as God for Christ*s sake, hath forgiven us. To agree amicably, 
would be much ; to differ amicably, will be more. The as- 
cendancy of Christian love, in the competition of rival passions, 
will arrest the attention, and exact the admiration of an un- 
godly world — and anew the ejaculation of primitive times 
will be heard, " Behold these Christians, how they love one 
another 1" It is necessary, however, that we love not in word 
only, but in deed also. To the g^eat discredit of Christian 
unity, the general religious societies of the country have been 
every where broken up ; and I am not aware of a single instance 
in which these disruptions have originated with Dissenters. If 
churchmen, as the language of Dr. Chalmers would lead us 
to suppose, are now more fraternally inclined, let all such divi- 
sions be healed, and former co-operation recalled. They pro- 
fess themselves indebted to us ; we remit that debt : they 
proffer us many thanks ; we dispense with these thanks. Give 
us only equal participation in well-doing ; or, if that be too 
much, allow us long-suffering, and let us forbear one another in 
love. — Any terms not sinfully compromising, rather than so 
rend the body of Christ. I give my humble testimony to the 
respectability and faithfulness of many Established Clergymen, 
and will account it a privilege, and an honour, to propagate in 
concert with them, the Gospel of the grace of God. But if all 
such approaches are contumeliously repelled 5 if all co-partnery 
in good works, is scornfully abandoned, or declined ; if we are 
persons scarcely fit to be spoken with, or recognized — ^then 
what are we to make of all these charitable flourishes, which 
adorn speeches — please confiding auditories — elicit encomiums 
on the speaker's excellent spirit — and after all, perish in the 
utterance ? 

Reverting to the statements of Dr. Chalmers, we have found 
him admitting that Dissent has reached a lower grade of our 
population than the Establishment ; and in the speech which 1 
heard him deliver, he accounted for this fact by asserting, and 
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expatiating on tha assertion, that Dissenting Ministers have 
smaller salaries than the Established clergymen ; that the seats 
of the meeting-houses can consequently afford to be let at a 
dieaper rate; and that the poor availing themselyes of this 
Qomparative cheapness, have attended with us in greater num- 
bers. It is not safe to argue from supposed facts* till inquiry 
has ascertained whether they are facts or not ; and the report 
of the Commissioners for Glasgow, proves the assumptions so 
named in this instance, to be not facts, but fallacies. Unfor- 
tunately for the Doctor*s hypothesis, we have got the dearer 
sittings. " The preceding tables," say the Commissioners, in 
relation to Glasgow, '^ show that the sittings offered in the 
Established Churches, at a rent not less than 2«., are about 
l-54th part of the whole; and in those of other denominations, 
whose returns enable us to make the calculation, are about 
1-1 73d part. Those offered in the churches of the Establish- 
ment at more than 2«., and not more than 3«., are about 
1.16th of the whole; and those offered in the churches of 
other denominations . akeady mentioned, at the same rate, 
nearly l-72d. Those offered by the Established Church at 
more than 3«., and not more than 58,, are about l-4th of the 
whole; and those by the other cong^gations already men- 
tioned, about 1-dth." If we now ascend to the higher priced 
seats. Dissenters have the larger proportion. '' Those offered,'* 
say the Comnussioners, '' by the Established Church, at more 
than 68», and not more than 7«*9 are nearly l-4th ; and those 
by the other congregations already mentioned, about l-3d." 
. To put these computations in a more simple and apprehen- 
^ble form, — suppose a church to contain 1500, there would be 
let, omitting fractions, in the Established Church, of seats at 
less than 2«., 27, whUe with the Dissenters there would be only 
8 ; at from 2«. to 3^., there would be, iu the Established 
Church, let, 93 ; in the Dissenting, 20 ; at from 3«. to 5s, , 
Established, 375 ; Dissenting, 300. Next take the higher 
sittings-^from 58. to 7«.> in the Establishment there would be 
let 375 ; in the Dissenting 500 — showing, according to the 
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report of the ConumsBumersy that there is a larger propoitioa 
of oomparatiyely cheap sittings in the Established, than in 
Dissenting Churches. 

It is thus plain^ that if the poorer classes prefer THsseiat, it 
is not from any mercenary motive, not for the sake of a 
shilling or sixpence upon seat letting ; that they are thinking 
less of pence than of principle^ and come to oar chorohes 
making a sacrifice for conscience sake. The entire theory by 
which the ecclesiastical distribution of society was supposed to 
be explained, is thus demolished, and the edifice deprived of 
its foundation, tumbles about its builders. 

But still it is alleged, that Dissent has not reached, asd eaa- 
not reach the lowest of the people. I should like to know 
what this language means. If by the lowest are meant the 
poorest of the people, they must be very ignorant of our reli- 
gious societies, who suppose that poverty is not abundantly 
represented in them. There is no body of operatiyes less 
remunerated for their labours than the weavers, and we have 
a due proportion of them in our churches. We have numbers 
who can earn nothing at all, and who are dependent on ^ee- 
mosynary assbtance ; and surely people cannot be much poorer 
than to have nothing, and depend on their neighbours. But if 
the language has respect to character, if the lowest are the 
most prqfligate of the people, then of what description of per* 
sons would churchmen have our religious societies composed ? 
Would it be any compliment to see the profligate sitting in 
our churches, or our communion, and perpetuating their profli- 
gacy ? And if not, how can these hearers be at once low and 
elevated ? Would you have them outcasts, when they have 
been admitted ? Heathens when they have been evangelized ? 
Still in the quarry, after they have been excavated ? It is the 
highest praise of our system, of its doctrine, worship, and 
discipline, that the poor who enjoy it, are the ornaments of 
their circles, adorning the paths of life which providence has 
assigned them. If then, we are asked why the poor with us 
are not still poorer, and why their poverty is not aggravated 
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b J dissipatioii ? Why they have so mach intelligence in their 
oountenancesy comfort in their connexions, cheerfulness in their 
homesy spotlessness in their lives? We give an answer di- 
vinely fumiBhed us, that Such were some of them, but they 
care washed, they are sanctified, they are Justified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God, But some 
of these points will be more appropriately touched upon, when 
we now consider. 

Thirdly: — The alleged inability 'of the Voluntary principle 
to meet the supposed emergency * 

The argument here employed by Dr. Chalmers is, that 
Dissent cannot reach the depths of society, for it has not 
reached them. It has not supplied the want, therefore it is 
unequal to the task. But the Establishment has not filled up 
the vacuity either, and on the same principle must be equally 
convicted of disqualification for the undertaking. If the 
argument be good for anything on the one side, it must be 
equally decisive on the other. If, however, neither party has 
overtaken the work, it must be a pretty fair test of the systems 
to ask, which of them has come the nearer to the mark ? Of 
two implements, the best working should surely be selected as 
the likeliest to attain success. Now, it is admitted that the 
Establishment has done little more than erect churches, charac- 
terized as moral nuisances, for ladies and gentlemen who might 
have procured and upheld divine worship for themselves, while 
Dissent has carried religion to the masses, who would have 
been otherwise left to pagan darkness. Then our instru- 
mentality has been the more effective for the end desired, and 
on that account is surely the more deserving of a new and 
energetic trial, whether it may not be available to the whole 
extent of the exigency. 

We are now-a^days so much excited, that it is difficult to say 
what we might do, in the absence of that excitement. To 

• The reader may peruse with much benefit, in relation to this part of the 
subject, an able Lecture by the Rev. William Anderson of Glasgow, " On the 
sufficiency of the Voluntary principle, for the dissemination of the Gospel.*' 
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judge impartially, ire must go back to a period preceding the 
strife and its stimulants. Now, Dr. Chalmers owns, that 
through the mismanagement of Governments, and Town 
Councils, the Established Church, from the time of the Refer* 
Biation, has been uttwly cramped and crippled — has been 
utterly disabled for making one effort for its own expansioii — 
that till this Church Extension scheme was set on foot, it 
rather lost, than gained ground — suffering diminution by the 
amalgamation of parishes. *ls this the history of Dissent ? Has 
the Voluntary principle made no progress ? Had it at the be- 
ginning, as now, from 800 to 900 Ministers in its ranks ? No I 
It began with four Ministers, driven from their pulpits by the 
strong arm of tyranny ; and it has struggled from weakness 
into power — from contempt into honour — ^from paucity into 
multitudes— till the claim for equal law, is absorbing every 
other subject, and presenting a doubtful balance in the view of 
the nation ! But why has not Dissent done more ? If the 
question is further pressed^ I further answer — ^you wOl not let 
us do. " The Dissenters, (says Dr. Chalmers,) were free to 
expatiate over the length and breadth of the land."* No, they 
were not free to do any such thing. By the great of this 
world, and especially by all holding Church patronage and liv- 
ings, they have been a suspected, detested, and resisted body, 
from their origm. The offence of the cross has attached to 
them. And in a hundred instances, they have proposed to 
supply the Gospel, where the purpose has been opposed and 
discomfited. Sites for building churches must not be sold to 
us; servants must not attend with us: he is a marked man, 
who bids us God speed. And, always making allowance j^r 
mam/ honourable exceptions, especially in the large towns, the 
cause of free churches is subjected generally at this hour, to a 
species of siege : every power of seduction, or intimidation, is 
at workf to circumscribe and enfeeble it ; and a heart not over 



* speech delivered at Kilmarnock, reported In the Ayrshire Examiner, Sept. 
Uth, 1838. 
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sensitive, might bleed to hear how consciences are ooeieed ; 
and when conscience proves incorruptible^ how families are 
rained. The wrong being perpetrated^ we are nea^t charged 
with its consequences ; the localities from which we have beeil 
excluded or expelled, are exhibited as destitute, and we ape 
asked, in accents of reproach, why we have not supplied the 
destitution ? 

Dissenters have not done all : and why should they do all ? 
What perversity of conception suggests the idea of them doing 
all ? They do not man all the navy, or pay all the taxes, or 
return all members of Parliament : why should they instruct 
all the country ? If they do their part — ^if they supply their 
proportion, this is all that others^ equally bound by the law of 
Christ, are entitled to expect from them. To prove the sys- 
tem, we must ask how it would work generally, if generaUy 
adopted, or what the effect would have been, if others^ in the 
measure of their strength, had followed the same course with 
those who have made trial of it. And if this criterion is allowed 
to be fair, where we may ask would have been the destitution 
of Scotland, had the General Assembly proceeded as rapidly in 
the work of excavating, as did the faithful ministers they con- 
demned and deposed? I do not mean wholly to justify Dis- 
senters — to speak of them as having already attained or being 
already perfect. — They have come sufficiently far short, without 
having unreasonable tasks assigned them. As important work 
has been in part neglected^ Dr. Chalmers must allow that there 
has been slumbering somewhere^ and that amendment must be 
looked for in some guilty party awaking out of sleep. But he 
leaps instantly to the conclusion^ that the evil and the improve- 
ment must lie with the State, and therefore knocks unsparingly 
at the door of Parliament, to bestir its dormant energies on be- 
half of the Church, without ever surmising, that the cause may 
have been nearer home, and that the antidote may be found in 
bestirring the Church herself, to discharge more dutifully her 
appointed service. From such Christian effort he virtually 
dissuades his hearers, turning all the compassionate interest 
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hifl eloquence excites^ not into the channel of personal saerU 
fice, but of endowments and petitioning — declaring to the 
lords and ladies who hang on his orations^ that they can 
do little more than they have done, and that if the State 
do not support his schemes, it is all over with their ad- 
vancement! This opiate must be very agreeable to con- 
sciences sleeping and '' loving to slumber." While the 
deputies agamst Endowments were m London, it was quite 
a common thing for this or that g^at proprietor, to in- 
stance such and such spots in his property, and with wonder- 
ful zeal for the church, ask us how religion could possibly be 
supplied in these, without the aid of the State ? Very probably, 
the merest fraction of what he was spending on spare coaches 
or dogs, would have met the entire difficulty. And what says 
Dr. Chalmers to such men ? You are quite right — ^you have a 
clear understanding of our case — ^these localities must be d^i- 
tute, unless Government supply them. A higher authority has 
shown us a more excellent way, and has said, — " Charge them 
that are rich in this world, that they he not high-minded, nor 
trust in uncertain riches, but in the living God, who giveth us 
richly all things to enjoy ; that they do good, that they be rich 
in good works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate; 
laying up in store for themselves a good foundation against the 
time to come, that they may lay hold on eternal life J** To tell 
us that hundreds of thousands of pounds have been subscribed 
for Church Extension, and that, therefore. Dr. Chalmers is 
promoting liberality, is only to remind us, how well the prin- 
ciple works in circumstances the most disadvantageous — even 
when it is traduced, and mistrusted, and wearied of, in the 
very act of its operation. 

In harmony with such usage of his own church, he tells us, 
that we have done all we could have done, and that if we have 
failed, the failure can only be ascribed to our principles. State- 
ments to this effect are strewed throughout his speeches. We 
respect the eulogist, but we decline such compliment. Keep 
such smooth-speaking, conscience-searing doctrine from our 
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sodleties: to all the extent it pleased, it would pervert and 

destroy them. It would not« howeveri please them, were we 

ti^ annetmcey that they had done as much as their principles peT\^ 

mitted: those who have done most, would hear the annoaoice* 

ment with deepest astomshm^it and lamentation. But we 

shall neither receive nor teach such flattering morality, its 

manrims have none of the reproof, and admonition, and heart- 

seajrohingy which characterize our Master*s counsels. Its voice 

is the voice of a stranger ; we know it not ,* and we will not 

follow ii. I tremble for the man in this assembly, who thinks 

he has done his duty, or means to rest in his doings ; I tremble 

for the church, that says I have done enough, and I will do 

no more. Measuring ourselves by ourselves, we may reach 

such conclusions. But look at the example of Christ, look at 

the world's wants, look at our own means and opportunities> 

with which a kind providence has furnished us, look at the 

recompence awaiting devoted discipleship, and what are all our 

offerings, but driblets, and all our labours, but trifling ? And 

shall we stop where we are, and rest under the reproach that we 

cannot go farther, and having come short of our principles^ 

allow th^n to be branded with the guilt and shame of this 

short-coming? Bury the imputation, my Christian hettfers, 

under accumulated proof of its causelessness and ii\justioe. 

Impossible for Christians to do more ! AU things are possible 

to him that believeth. You are pointed to a line drawn in the 

sands, and told that it bounds your principles, and asked, if 

these princ^les are powerful, what has become of their might ? 

Up and cross that line ; and when the banners of benevolence 

float far beyond its narrow enclosures, still stay not— vaunt 

not : forget the things that are behind, and reach forward to 

the things that are before — pressing towards the mark for the 

prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. MuUipl^ 

City Missionaries — strengthen instruction agencies — he^ poor 

and oppressed churches, — to the extent of yeur opportunities 

do good unto ail men. Then will the power of divine grace be 

generally acknowledged — ^honest apprehensions for the safety 
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of religion will be dissipated — all the godly of State Chun^es, 
will be relieved and delighted and won^ by the trophies of well- 
doing. Force^ and fines, and imprisonments, will fall into dis- 
repute in the service of religion, like the torturous implements 
of barbarous times in civilized countries ; and the law, and 
the love of Christ, transcending their power, will succeed to 
their places. - A violent overthrow of obnoxious distinctions, 
so much dreaded, will yet be averted by a growing abhorrence 
of violence, and a gradual surrender of every pretended right, 
that does Christian brethren wrong. The discordant sounds of 
strife, will harmonize into a general call for equal laws — such a 
call cannot be long withstood — and equal laws once gained, 
will engage all sects equally in their maintenance — securing 
liberty on the one hand, and order on the other. Hasten happy 
period ! and till it come, hail now its spirit — a spirit of bound- 
less confidence in God, and benevolence to man. The middle 
wall which God erected, he hath himself abolished : the par- 
titions of man*s erection may outlive our day. But let us en- 
joy, by realizing faith, the ultimate suppression of them, and 
their enmity ; and never shall we so joyously anticipate the end, 
as while faithfully using the appointed means, and consecrating 
all we are and have to the Master's service, and the world's sal- 
vation. Do what would bring the Millennium — what would 
exemplify the Millennium — and already it wiU have come to 
you, for already you will breathe millennial sympathies. Your 
souls will be like a sheltered and fertile spot, where Spring first 
efiPccts its entry, imfolding its stems, and leaves, and blossoms ; 
while Winter yet rules by its icy sceptre, the exposed and deso- 
late country. 

About the ends to be desired, and the means to be used in 
this world, we may differ : let me close with an allusion in 
which we shall all agree. Hope is pointing us not merely to a 
millennial, but to a heavenly church — a church without spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing. And while the millennial may be 
far off: the heavenly to all of us, if we are Christ's true ser- 
vants, is nigh at hand. How many who took a deep interest 
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in this question^ upon both sides^ four or six years a.go, have 
quitted their respective ranks, and passed to the eternal world ; 
and how easily settled have they foimd differences, in the light 
of glory, so obscured and perplexing in this land of shadows ? 
Let us beware, then, of seeking what is good in a manner that 
will impede the acquisition of what we all acknowledge to be 
better. Whatever may be the duties of principalities and 
powers, the duty of every man hearing me, is to do all that 
God enables him for his cause ; and if our faith in Christ pro- 
duce not sueh fruits, that faith is dead. 

Finally. — Let us differ on this side the grave, as those who 
look for speedy and perfect unity beyond it ; and standing 
upon the beach, not make too much of ripples in the sand, 
which the first wave of the eternal ocean will sweep into utter 
and everlasting' oblivion. 



LECTURE II. 



In last Lecture^ I directed attention to the destitution suj^osed 
in all demands for additional Endowments^ — to the alleged 
Causes of this destitution, — and to the alleged inability of the 
Voluntary principle to meet the supposed emergency. With- 
out farther recapitulation or preface, I proceed to consider. 

Fourthly : — The remedial measures proposed by the Church 
Extensionists. 

These are accommodation connected with the Established 
Church, for the entire community, — and a territorial system, 
by which each minister shall haye a section of the earth, 
and all its inhabitants, intrusted to his care. It is perfectly 
plain, that this plan aims a death-blow at Dissent. The 
aim, indeed, is so ungenerous, so offensive, so opposed to 
every upright principle and sentiment, that when looked at, 
and spoken of alone, it is disclaimed. The object is then 
declared to be, not to exterminate Dissent, but to reclaim the 
outcast, who are connected with no denomination at all. But 
these evasions, bespeak only the misgiving of minds, more 
humane than the system and cause they have unhappily 
espoused, and are totally incompatible with the language 
employed on other occasions. Even in the wary addresses on 
Church Extension now circulating over the country, (the 
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address, for example, for Wig^onshire,) the principle is une- 
quivocally avowed, that the Established accommodation should 
be co-extensive with the community; and it would be too 
absurd, even for enthusiasm, to provide church room for peo- 
ple, which it was not intended they should occupy. And 
if the Establishment were to absorb all, it requires no very 
rigid demonstration to show, that none would be left to the Dis- 
sentei^. The returns made in Glasgow by the Church party 
themselves, prove them to be in a minority of the whole popu- 
lation. And if we compute the strength of sects by the num- 
ber of their communicants, which is the only fair test of 
membership and interest, then Churchmen are in a very de- 
cided minority, for the Report of the Commissioners assigns 
27,141 communicants to the Dissenting bodies, and only 
15,744 to the Establishment. Dr. Chalmers himself admits, 
that the evangelical Dissenters have been greatly more useful 
in this city than the national Church. And here then, if 
anywhere, we might expect moderation in the views and claims 
of the Church extenders. But while I was in London as one 
of the Scottish deputies against additional Endowments, a 
Member of Parliament handed us a petition from the Glasgow 
Presbytery, stating that such was the amount of the popula- 
tion, that such was the number of the Established clergy, that 
these clergymen could overtake only so many of the people, 
and praying, on these grounds, that a sufficiency of pastoral 
instruction might be provided for all the rest of the com- 
munity, as the entire city had been placed under '' their 
superintendence and jurisdiction" If the utter extinction of 
Dissent were intended, — if our worship, even while it lasts, 
were to be held as no worship, — if the members of our 
Churches were to be accounted no better thsm heathen men 
and publicans, what other representations could be got up, 
or how could petitions founded on them be differently ex- 
pressed? The Paisley Advertiser* of September 22d, 1838, 

* Tbe Paisley Advertiser is foTourable to the Established Church. 

D 
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reports Dr. Chalmersy as proposing'^ at a meetiiig of tbe 
Paisley Presbytery, held in the High Church, to say to the 
endowed Ministers : — ^* Your business is not to fill the church 
anyhow, nor to take the hearers from other districts. No; 
but you are to fill it out of your own district. That district, 
we call your parish, your Congregation. You are vested 
toith the charge of aU the individuals within pour bounds, 
and you are to see thai thmf attend your church" Con- 
joining the Doctor*s stat^sients, they amount to this, that the 
Church Ext^isionists have no wish to impair Dissent; but 
only to claim as their own, and appropriate to themselyes 
every inhabitant of Scotland. 

But this is the principle of the territorial system, and what 
sacrifices are too great to be made in order to secure its 
adoption and blessings ? There is a magic power in its paral- 
lelograms. It would empty our prisons, — dose our gin shops, 
— fill our churches, — ^tum crime into a rarity, — evangelize, in 
short, the whole human family. Hifh as are these recom- 
mendations, the plan is not so superlative, as to be above 
difficulties. There is no mention of it in the word of God — 
neither in the Old Testament, nor in the New Testament; 
and we are sceptical about splendid inventions, wise above 
the wisdom of prophets and apostles, for the salvation of the 
world. Again, the propriety is more than questionable^ of 
a minister going about and telling people he is their minister, 
whose choice has not been consulted, who have chosen perhaps, 
other ministers, from whose ministrations he labours officiously 
to seduce them. Their minister! No power can make him 
so, while they are not parties to the covenant. I may ad- 
dress men generally, and exhort them to observe all God's 
ordinances, in virtue of the commission to '* Go and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost ;** but to teU a man, I am your min- 
ister, whether you will or no, and you must attend me rather 
than another, however superior in themselves, and in useful- 
ness to you may be his ministrations, seems to be nothing short 
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of audacity. I cannot find that the word of God cedes to the 
ministers of that word any such prerogative. So to proselytize, 
not over to Christianity^ but to one's own parish^— to fill one's 
ffvm churchy — ^to hear one's own sermons, — ^is discordant with 
the spirit and genius of the Gospel, and must create feelings 
the opposite of favourable to a confiding acceptance of its 
message. Stiil farther, it is hopeless to think of distributing 
the worshippers according to the will of ministers. While the 
attendance of the parishioners on their own parish churches 
was enforced by the severest pains and penalties, the scheme 
may have been practicable ; but in the absence of such terrors, 
its inevitable tendency is not to fulfil, but to defeat itself. 
Tell a man that he must go to a certain church, and although 
there were no other reason for his refusal^ it is the last church 
he would think of frequenting. Stolen waters are sweet ; and 
when a man is informed — ^there waters are flowing, all limpid 
and refreshing, but you- must not taste of them, for they are 
not youra-— stolen they will be to a certainty. In every vieio 
the scheme is most objectionable. Dr. Chalmers has described 
oong^gations consisting exclusively of ladies and gentlemen, 
as moral nuisances, and yet these moral nuisances are a mani- 
fest result of his own territorial demarcations. If carried into 
dfect, they would fill our New Town ' Churches with genteel 
£unilies, while the churches of less polite districts, would re- 
ceive only the poorest of the people ; — an odious distribution 
alike unbeconung and ruinous. We have chasms many 
esiough and wide enough already, between the rich and the 
poor. A growing removal of the upper from the lower ranks of 
society, has been remarked upon by historians, as a frequent 
prelude to the &11 of empires. And if we cannot heal the 
breaches already existing, let us beware, at least, of increasing 
^and aggravi^ing them. Let the affluent, during the week, dwell 
in their ceiled houses, and eat from their venisoned tables, 
and command their liveried attendants :~>let the poor during 
the week occupy their mills and factories, seeing no superior 
but a master ;~.but oh ! extend not the disruption to the day 
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and the house of God. His house is called a house of prayer 
for all people ; and let high and low there assemble) to merge 
secular differences in spiritual equality, fraternally acknow- 
ledging that one blood hath bought them, and that one heaven 
awaits them. 

But what is the showing of facts? How has the system 
operated in practice ? I have already quoted Mr McLaren, and 
shall here once more avail myself of his testimony :— 

** The great cry was, accommodate the parishioners, and we 
don*t care for others. Well, the Council so far gave way to 
this, as to agree that parishioners should first get a preference 
in the letting of seats, and second, that they should get a 
bounty for sitting in their respective parish churches. The 
bounty offered was Is. on all seats charged to others at Ss*, 4^., 
and 5s. a-year, and 2s. on all charged 6s, and upwards, except 
in the four New Town Churches occupied by the aristocracy, in 
which no abatement was allowed on seats exceeding 1 5s, This 
every one will admit, was giving Dr. Chalmers's hobby of the 
parochial system, at least * a fair trial ;* but although the 
system has been in operation for four years, the abatement to 
parishioners has only amounted during the current year to 
£53 Ss. 6d., and for the last year to £49 l&s. 6d., as you will 
see by the two official printed states, (page 2,) which I send, 
and which you may retain, and make any public use of you 
please. Supposing the abatement to be 1^. 6d. for each parish- 
ioner, and allowing half as many more for the aristocracy, in the 
New Town Churches, this would g^ve about 1000 parishioners 
out of 10,000 seat-holders for thirteen churches, or less than 
80 on an average in each church. This shows that the parish- 
ioners will not go to their parish churches, but that from some 
perversity, as if to disprove the Doctor*s theory, they prefer 
going to others, and paying higher prices I Remember, parish- 
ioners are entitled to the preference and the bounty, only in 
their own proper parish church, and not in any oth^ of the 
thirteen city parish churches. You will notice, (see page 2 
of Return,) that last year the abatement to parishioners in the 
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College Church, was £2 I6s. 6d,y being for about 38 parish- 
ioners ; while from another column, (see page 1 of Return,) 
you will see, that there were 356 seats let altogether, showing 
that 318 left their own parish churches, where they would 
have got an abatement, to go to the College Church ; and 
that only 38 from the parish proper attended, as the result of 
Jive years* excavation, even supposing that no parishioner had 
attended before ! Then in the new North Church, (Mr 
BrowB*s,) the abatement is I2s,, showing eight parishioners, 
and 703 from other parishes. Then in the Tron Church, with 
two ministers, the abatement is 3s., showing two parishioners, 
and 284 from other parishes." 

And this is the territorial system that is to work such 
miracles! Such are the fruits hitherto of its assiduous cul- 
tiyation I Mr M'Laren and the Edinburgh Town Council 
are not the only parties who consider it Utopian. Dr. Lee of 
Edinburgh, as appeared in his evidence before the Commis- 
sioners, is in respect of towns similarly minded. Strictures 
are made upon it in the last Instructor;* and Mr Brewster 
of Paisley, speaks of it in a recent letter in the Glasgow 
Argus, dated October 3d, as peculiarly the Doctor*s own, and 
never having in any shape, so far as he was aware, been 
recognized by the Church. 

The Church Extensionists avow themselves, at all events, 
and in a very particular manner, the friends of the poor, and 
boast of their measures, as adjusted simply and wholly for 
the poor man*s benefit. Of late, the poor man has grown 
wonderfolly in consequence, and as it has become fashionable 
to address him, I shall say a few words to him likewise. 1 
must begin by dissenting from the phrase, " the poor man*s 
church.** A true churrfi is the church of no one class, is 
neither the poor man*s nor the rich man*s church, but com- 

• ^' In large towns, it will be found no easy matter to confine tlie people to their 
religious likings and dislilcings, witbin the line of a factitious ichnography, what- 
ever partiality the clergyman may cherish for these." — Christian Instructor^ Oct. 
p. 485. 
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prises ally whatever may be their temporal circumatanoesy 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincmty. As the Church 
EztensionistSy howeyer> will have it that they are more friendly 
than others to the poor, let us see on what these pretensions 
rest. '' What/' says Dr. Chalmers^ as reported by the Ayr* 
shire Examiner, September 14th, 1838, *^ do we call ourselves? 
What is the nearest class to which we are related ? I don't 
choose a name. I am merely talking of an ecclesiastical 
division. We are labouring for the unenfranchised popu- 
lation, and therefore> do I say, ecclesiastically speaking, tliat 
more resolutCf mare determined, more out-and-^ut radicttis, 
than the Church JExtensionists of Scotland, are not to be 
found in the empire,** Mr Brewster's letter in the Argus, and 
other accounts from Paisley, give us to understand, that he 
spoke in that town to the same effect, still more strongly, and 
condescendingly. That such a man should resort to such 
arts, I consider lamentable and humbling. Dr. Chalmers is a 
conservative in his politics, and is entitled,. like all others, to 
hold his own political opinions. Let him be consistent in his 
toryism, and we shall respect his convictions : but to hold 
conservative principles, and display radical and revolutionary 
colours, in the hope of thereby gaining the populace to his 
cause, is, I cannot refrain from saying, a pandering to pr&. 
judice, a bidding for popularity, altogether unworthy of his 
honoured name. He wishes to be understood, he tells us, in 
an ecclesiastical sense : but the radicals are of inquisitive dis« 
position, and may be tempted to ask, how that which is 
ecclesiastically right, can be civilly wrong, or why admissions 
made in the one province, may not be legitimately transferred 
to the other ? 

The Church of Scotland is the poor man's church, and the 
church of the radicals ! In what respects, I wonder. It is not 
mainly frequented or favoured by the poorer orders. Establish- 
ments are approved of, just in proportion as we rise in the scale 
of worldly greatness. When Christ was upon the earth, the 
common people heard him gladly. The Apostolic Churches com- 
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preheaded not many mighty, not many noble, — for God in those 
days had chosen the poor of this world, to be rich in faith and 
heirs of the kingdom. But now it seems truth has shifted its 
position : to find just thinking on religious subjects^ we must now 
desert the peasant's hut, and seek it in princelier dwellings. Of 
the unenfranchised operatives, few comparatively befriend Es- 
tablishments, and hence the eagerness to gain their friendship, 
or at least mollify their opposition. A larger proportion of the 
constituency and Town Councils, are disposed for an alliance 
between Church and State. In the House of Commons, the 
proportion of Establishment abettors, is still more prepon- 
derating. And when we ascend to the House of Peers, and to 
the Court, we have reached purity itself: not a Voluntary 
pollutes by his tread, the sacred ground of these lordly and 
regal enclosures. What has brought about this transposition ? 
Is it Christianity that has changed ? or human nature that has 
changed? or is the change with those churches, which pre- 
sent such altered attitude and relationships ? We have still to 
discover then, how it happens, that the Church of Scotland is 
characteristically the poor man*s Church. Is it for protecting 
his rights and liberties ? Not a remnant of right or liberty has 
it left him. It gives him no power to choose his beadle, or 
precentor, or managers, or elders, or minister, — ^no voice in its 
sessions, or presbyteries, or synods, or assemblies. When he 
remonstrated against its tyranny, his remonstrances were set at 
nought. When he refused ministers that could not profit him, 
they were forced upon his acceptance, at the point of the 
bayonet. When a few faithful voices still braved contumely 
and danger in the General Assembly, on behalf of his privileges, 
these voices were stifled by intolerant majorities, the speakers 
were deposed from their office, and torn from their people. 
And now this church, having spoiled and subjugated the poor 
man in his day of weakness, comes to him with fawning ad- 
dress, professes to be his church, and supplicates his suffrages 
in its own day of trial ! 

But these, it may be said, were the misdeeds of the moder- 
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ate party^ and are no longer perpetrated when the evangelioal 
party have got the ascendancy. Dr. Chahners is now all- 
powerMy and he, and snch as he^ are ecclesiastical radicals, as 
desiring a cong^regational election of ministers. They have 
no such desires : Dr. Chalmers has held np the idea of sn^ 
election, with all his peenHar eloquence, to unqualified ridicule, 
in the General Assembly. 

When the Assembly had the subject of cafls under its consid- 
eration, in May, 1833, he introduced a motion, by a speech frofm 
which I shall quote a few sentences, as reported at the time, 
(May 28th,) by the Scottish Guardian, ** There was no reason 
to expect (he said,) that the purity and efficiency of the Church 
would be attained, by transferring its authority from the few 
to the multitude. (Hear, hear.) He did not see, if corrup- 
tion existed, how they were to get quit of the evil, by putting 
into the human patronage of a multitude, what now belonged 
to the human patronage of one. Multiplication tdld upon 
amount, but not upon character or kind ; and he could not 
understand, how the enlargement of the ecclesiastical franchise, 
should prove the high road to the spiritual enlargement of the 
Church, or be its resurrection to the principles of vital godli- 
ness." Such are the grounds on which Dr. Chalmers defends 
patronage. The patron's right of preseYitation is not depen- 
dent on his religious views or conduct i for Dr. C. admits, 
that he may be "reckless and unprincipled," while his power 
of appointing to vacant pulpits remains unaffected by such 
considerations ; and yet we are told, that a transference of the 
power from his hands, to the choice of a Cong^gation, would 
tell upon ntmbers, but not on character. Is such the state of 
things? Is membership in the Establishment no guarantee 
at all of character? Do the patron and the communicant 
hold their privileges alike irrespectively in the one case as in 
the other, of credible discipleship ? This is a strange view of 
the National Church, to come from its evangelical leader ; and 
yet, in the speech referred to, he dwelt on it at great length. 
True, (he said,) they might have a graceless patron, and 
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true they might have a graceless Presbytery ; but he would 
ask^ was there no chance of the appointment of a minister by 
a graceless populati<Mi." I answer. No ; not in a well regu- 
lated church: there may be graceless individuals in such a 
churchy but not a graceless population. — A graceless popula- 
tion would form no Christian church at all. In the same 
speech, he professed to have a higher respect for the popular 
understanding than most gentlemen ; but avowed in continu- 
ance, as if the idea were a good joke, that ** he thought they 
were exceedingly liable to precipitate themselves into an unfor- 
tunate appointment through doumright gullibility — (a laugh)— 
and that popular election would eventually degenerate into the 
oligarchy of a few, or the sovereign direction of the will of 
one." As to downright gullibility, it may be allowable to 
ask one who uses so much freedom of language in speaking 
of others, whether he is presuming on this downright gulli- 
bility of the people, when he derides popular election, and 
yet expects, by calling hunself a radical, to engage the radi- 
cal interest in support of patronage? The statements which 
have been cited, would abolish all representation together, 
and vindicate any despotism, civil or ecclesiastical. But Dr. 
Chalmers befriends the Veto. — Yes, he proposed it in the 
very same speech, and it furnishes a very good index of the 
provisions of that Act, that he considered them perfecUy con- 
sistent with all the views of patronage and populoT election, 
to which he had been giving utterance. And these are the 
evangelical leaders of the church, from whom we are to 
expect its liberation and amendment ! Dr. M'Crie has been 
often cited on behalf of Establishments, but while he main- 
tained the principle of an Establishment, such trifling as I have 
noticed with Christian rights, such light healing of the wound 
of patronage, by the very men to whom the hopes of the nation 
had been directed, filled him with grief and dismay, and he 
openly avowed himself opposed to the Endowments now de- 
manded, because, to extend the church in its present state, was, 
he said, to extend corruption* 
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Df • Chalmers has not yet changed his sentiments on these 
points. Even on this tour of spiritual 0*ConneIlism>he advises 
the people to petition, not for the abolition of patronage, but as 
vepocted by the Ayrshire Examiner , " to oontrol the system of 
patronage ;'* and as heard by myself at Dunoon, '< to insist on a 
wiser and more judicious nomination of pastors, to vacant 
pulpits/* So patronage and nomination are not to be abol- 
ished, but simply controlled, and the poor man is to have the 
inefiEable privilege of clamouring in the ears of patrons, for 
merciful appointments 1 And this is the poor man*s Church, 
and this is the radicalism of Dr. Chalmers ! There are 
members of the General Assembly, who -wish pc^ular ecclesi- 
astical election, but they are like Yirgil*s — 

" • • rari nantes in gnrgite vasto." 

Of the ministers who gfave evidence before a Parliamentary 
Committee, on the suligect of patronage, the whole, with two 
or three exceptions, dedared for patronage in one form or 
another, ahowing tiiat it is inseparably connected with an 
Established Church, and that they must stand or fall together. 
In what respect, then, is the national Church the poor man's 
Church ? It gives him his religion gratis, or as Dr. Chalmers 
has said in all his speeches, in the language but not in the 
meaning of Scripture, '< without money and without price.** 
Even were it so, subsistence is commonly thought to be dearly 
purchased at the expense of liberty ; but is it so ? We are to 
get churches for the whole community, for the richest Dissent- 
mg congregations, however well accommodated they may be 
already, because accommodation tvithout, does not supersede 
accommodation within the EstabHshment. Such is the jDrtitct- 
ple of an Establishment ; and Churchmen must have sacred 
odifices to put the principle in, whether the people be there or 
not. And if this church room is provided, it may or it may 
not be occupied, but must be paid £dt. Numerous functionar- 
ies will be required to see after this part of the business, and 
they must be paid for collecting the payment. And whence 
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are all these rerenues to be derived ? Ravens will not bring 
tliem> as they did food to Elijah. The fish of the sea will not 
impart them^ as did one of the finny tribes the temple tax to 
Peter. No — ^the age of miracles is past. These resources 
must come from the people ; and the impost will differ muefa 
from all bygone taxation, if it be not principally exacted ftom 
the pockets of the poor. And the poor man is assured that the 
Additional Endowment Church is his church, and merits the 
appellation for giving him religion gratuitously I 

And what is the attitude which toe occupy in relation to the 
poor ? If they are very poor, we cheerftdly reduce the price 
of sittings to them ; if they are destitute, we dispense with the 
pajrment altogether, and contribute besides to their necessities ; 
not however, setting apart pauper seats for them, but author- 
izing them to sit undistinguishable among their brethren. If 
by the poor are meant able-bodied operatives and their families, 
then I grant that we look to them for the maintenance of reli- 
gious ordinances. To say that we could dispense with their of- 
ferings, would be to controvert our whole ecclesiastical history. 
What could the Erskines and Gillespies have done, and where 
would have been the denominations they founded, if, when their 
legal stipends were taken from them, and the affluent and the 
powerfld were approving of the spoliation, the poor had not out 
of hard won earnings supplied such lack of service ? Though 
we were disposed to liberate the labourer from the support of 
the Gospel, we dare not. — We did not impose the obligation^ 
and we have no power to annul it. It was held no excuse for 
abusing one talent, and diverting it from the Master's use, that 
it was only one. The poor widow was not told that the sup- 
ply of the treasury belonged to the rich who gave in of tiieir 
abundance, and not to her — ^that she ought therefore to pass the 
coffers, and take religion without money and without price. 
No — she was permitted by a Divine witness to contribute some* 
thing, even all her living — and the act elicited an expresinon of 
his approval fitted to mislead, if not virtually saying to all sim- 
ilariy situated, Qo thou and do likewise. He that stole was 
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required to steal no more, but rather to labour^ working with 
hifi own hands the thing which was good> that he might*-^ 
what ? support himself or his own worship ? — No» these were 
within the mark of duty — tJuit he might have to give to him 
that needed. The Apostles addressed few except the poor of 
this world, when they enjoined him that is taught, to com- 
municate to him that teacheth in all good things. 

Christ then requires labourers to maintain and to extend his 
cause ; and does he in this, ask too much,/ar him&elft Wheo, 
or by whom, were the poor ever so privileged as through his 
gospel? Power looked upon them from its citadels to dis- 
claim and to oppress them ; philosophy itself, surrendered them 
as irreclaimable, to ignorance and superstition. The religion 
of the Lamb first stooped to their lowliness, outstretched its 
hand to the mechanic, and lifted him up, to sit in heavenly 
places with Christ Jesus. And is it too much, that the 
mechanic should acknowledge so great salvation by a reason- 
able contribution? The Redeemer asks this of operatives, 
and is he asking too much for themselves f — More than is 
necessary for their own comfort and benefit? The mind 
whose cares all respect self, and which never approaches others 
but in the attitude of dependence, must so certainly, as effect 
follows cause, be contracted and crouching. Give it noble 
work to do, and it will expand with its efforts ; ally it with 
God in advancing the gospel of his Son, and it will become 
assimilated to his character. Oh I how many are the practical 
proofs of these remarks in the condition of our Churches, 
Inquire in these societies, for the artificers who do most 
and give most for the salvation of men and the Saviour's 
glory, and you will find them the first of their class, distin* 
guished by a moral worth, a weight of character, a compce^ 
hension and magnificence of purpose, which no worldly great- 
ness can bestOTiv or rival. And if you inquire farther^ you 
may learn that this nobleness of character began, in many 
instances, with religious exertion, — ^with the moment when 
Divine love first bore down interested obstructions* and poured 
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its b^iig^ant stream on some arid spot of the moral wilder- 
ness. But I am speaking feebly, in comparison with a voice 
that once inculcated and eulog^ed the sacrifices of the poor, 
for the maintenance and extension of heavenly knowledge. 
Dr. Chalmers published a tract in advocacy of penny-a-week 
subscriptions to the Bible Society, in which tract the following 
passage occurs : — 

" 20. The effect on the economical habits of the people 
would just be the same in whatever way the stated annual sum 
was obtained from them, even though a compulsory tax were 
the instrument of raising it. This assimilation of our plan to a 
tax, may give rise to a world of impetuous declamation ; but let 
it ever be remembered, that the institution of a Bible Society 
gives you the whole benefit of such a tax, without its odious- 
ness. It bringis up their economy to a higher pitch; but it 
does so, not in the way which they resist, but in the way which 
they choose. The single circimistance of its being a voluntary 
act, forms the defence and the answer to all the clamours of an 
affected sympathy. You take from the poor. No ! they give. 
You take beyond their ability! Of this they are the best 
judges. You abridge their comforts ! No I there is a comfbrt 
in the exercise of charity ; there is a comfort in the act of lend- 
ing a hand to a noble enterprise; there is a comfort in the 
contemplation of its progress ; there is a comfort in rendering a 
service to a friend, and when that friend is the Saviour, and 
that service the circulation of the message he left behind him, 
it is a comfort which many of the poor are ambitious to share 
in. Leave them to judge of their comfort ; and if, in point of 
fact, they do give their penny-a-week to a Bible Society, it just 
speaks them to have more comfbrt in this way of spending it, 
than in any other which occurs to them. 

''21. Perhaps it does not occur to those friends of the poor, 
while they are sitting in judgment on their circumstances and 
feelings, how unjustly and how unworthily they think of them. 
They do not conceive how truth and benevolence can be at all 
objects to them, and suppose, that after they have got the meat 
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to feed, the house to shelter^ the raiment to cover theniy there 
is nothing else that they will bestow a penny upon. Iliey 
may not be able to express their feelings on a suspicion so un- 
gentrova, but I shall do it for them : ' We have souls as yirell 
as youy and precious to our hearts is the Saviour who died for 
them. It is true^ we have our distresses^ but these hare bound 
us more firmly to our Bibles, and it is the desire of our heaiNsy 
that a gift so precious should be sent to the poor of other coun- 
tries. The Word of God is our hope and our rejoicing ; we 
desire that it may be theirs also, that the wandering savage 
may know it and be glad ; and the poor negro, under the lash 
of his master, may be told of a Mastier in heaven, who is iiill of 
pity, and full of kindness. Do you think that sympathy for 
such as these is your peculiar attribute? Know, that our 
hearts are made of the same materials with your own ; that we 
can feel as well as you ; and out of the earnings of a hard and 
an honest industry, we shall give an offering to the cause ; nor 
shall we cease our exertions till the message of salvation be 
carried round the globe, and made known to the countless mil- 
lions who live in guilt, and who die in darkness.* " 

When this passage was published, it was a small thing lor 
the labourer to secure the Bible and Bible ordinances for him* 
self : the globe was given him in charge to be enriched by his 
munifieence. And now these operative philanthropists must be 
turned into paupers, and handed over to ecclesiastical poer- 
houses ! In mercy to them, in compassion for the world, in 
obedience to the law of Christ, cease thus to pauperize them< 
Anew arouse them to incumbent and ennobling duty — anew 
associate them with prophets, and apostles, and reformers, and 
all those signal benefactors who have lived to diffuse life, and 
honour God in their day and generation. And you labourers 
whom I address, vindicate your own disinterestedness and 
liberality. I appeal to you as to a jury sitting on this great 
question — ^by such juries it must^ under God, be decided^and 
I have no fear about your decision* I have confidence in 
you, tfaEt piety, and not parsimony, will govern your verdict ; 
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and that your finding will be — Christ has so cammandedi 
and his commandments are not grievous, 

Wifihhf : — I consider, the success with which the remedial 
measures of the Church Extensionists are alleged to have been 
attended. 

And here the splendid subscription of £200,000 falls to be 
noticed. The sum is magnificent, and I shall not qualify its 
value, by tracing the whole to bad motives. Why should 1 ? 
It is a great relief and delight to my mind, that the more gen- 
erously such contributions are interpreted, the more ascribable 
they are to simple Christian principle, so much the more is 
our ecclesiastical system justified and commended, which sup- 
poses religious principle calumniated, when it is maligned and 
distrusted. The character of many of the contributors is a 
g%ffl.rantee for humane purpose ; and I entertain no doubt that 
such men make sacrifices in this cause under' the sincere and 
solemn persuasion of therein serving God. 

Z will go farther, and admit that some Extension Churches 
have been erected where diere was a deficiency of Church ac- 
commodation, and where it was desirable that the deficiency 
should be supplied by one body or anothw of evangelical 
Christians. 

In volunteering these admissions, I make no pretensions to a 
monopoly of candour for myself and my Mends. There are 
many in the Established Church who have not committed them- 
selves to blinded partisanship, who are truly and earnestly 
solicitous to know what the will of God is : and I have great 
hope of convincing such inquirers, that, in perfect harmony 
with the acknowledgments I have made, the Church Extension 
scheme has not, as a whole, been prosecuted with a becoming 
consideration of what was due to Christian brethren, and that 
it would be the height of injustice to tax Dissenters for the 
endowment of these Churches. 

Let me first direct attention to the most favourable samples 
which Dr. Chalmers and his friends have found it possible to 
adduce ; and even these may prove, on examination, to have 
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more of the ordinary^ and less of the miraeolouS} than curreoaC' 
representations would lead us to suppose. 

The ease of Gihnerton is thus stated in the Repcurt of the 
Assembly's Committee on Church Extension, as abridged in 
the Scottish Guardian : — " As their first illustration, the Com- 
mittee would notice Gilmerton, a village within three miles of 
Edinburgh. The population of that village was one thousand ; 
and generally were they in that condition in life^ that it would 
have been in vain to have reared up in the midst of them a 
clergyman to be left to the produce of seat rents for his main- 
tenance. This maintenance of an ecclesiastical labourer there 
was granted by some wealthy individuals, without any charge 
from the villagers, among whom the pews were distributed ; 
and they have now the Gospel preached to them ' without 
money and without price.* The Church is every Sabbath filled 
to the door ; and a oommunity, almost entirely exiles before 
from the habits of Sabbath worship, has now been transformed 
into a little town of church-going families." 

This representation would lead us to suppose, that Gihner- 
ton was wholly neglected till the Church Extension Committee 
eyed it with compassion, and interposed on its behalf. From 
personal knowledge, I must contradict such an account. For 
some years I was minbter of the Secession Congregation in 
Dalkeith, now privileged by the ministrations of my esteemed 
friend, the Rev. J. Brown ; and as the distance between 
Dalkeith and Gilmerton is only about three milesy I was 
well acquainted with the latter locality. A highly-respeoted 
Elder of my Church also resided there (Mr Gray,) and 
through him I had accurate information of what passed in 
the village. And what, then, are the facts? In the fisst 
place, a Missionary, employed by the Independent Churches, 
laboured there with great assiduity and acceptabUtty for a 
series of years. In the next place, Mr Gray, the Seces- 
sion Elder, thinking that more might and should be done, 
made provision for getting evening sermon, at least once a 
fortnight, from the Dissenting ministers around. In acconV 
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xnee with this arraiigement» I preached there oceasicmaily 
myself, and was delighted to see how the aadienoes improved, 
as the meetings were sustained, in apparent solemnity and at- 
tention. At last, a demand was made, by the clergyman of 
the parlshy that we should divide the work with the Bstabllsh- 
meat* Never disinclined for what is fair and eqvial, the Dia- 
Matera at oaoe acceded to this |dan ; and for some time it was 
osrried hannoiiiously into effect. But then came tiie perfbet- 
ing demand of the Establishment, that it must have all the 
work and all the credit, and we must retire before its absorb- 
ing aggression. An Extension Church was built, and the 
Dissenters withdrew rather than maintain unseemly coniliot. 
The Rev. Mr Alexander of Edinburgh, is reported, in the 
Ayrshire JEhmminer^ as having said, at the Kilmarnock meet- 
ing, in relation to the missionary efforts of the Congregational 
body, — *' The deputation had withdrawn their labours from 
Oilmerton, fhmi a wish not to come into angry collision with 
the Church party. They were actually driven out of it. The 
first thing Mr Begg did was to close the places of worship, 
which he could do by his influence with the proprietor of the 
village. One of the clergymen was obliged to leave it because 
he could not get a place to preach in, and he could not officiate 
in the open air during winter." As to the Extem^oa Church 
beiBg crowded every Sabbath, I have the testimony of persons 
on the spot, in whose accuracy and honesty I place implicit 
confidence, that it is not, at the utmost, above one^hird fflled, 
and that the attendance is not so good as when we were 
preaching in a school-room. And yet Gilmerton is ease the 
first with the Assembly's Committee ; and Dr. Chalmers has 
rapturously exclaimed, that it reqidres only to be a hundred 
times repeated to gain the favour of the whole nation for their 
scheme and operations. 

Having referred to Mr Alexander of Edinburgh, I may here 
introduce, from the same report of his Kihnamock speech, « 
specimen which he gives of Dr. Chalmers's statistical accu- 
racy : — *^ Nature, according to him, (said Mr Alexander,) had 
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given me & pariah ready-made* — it was bomided by four 
8treetB» and was a perfect parallelogram. He represented 
me as having only suoeeeded in getting one individual to at- 
tend my |daee of worship* out of my own locality. When I 
heard this statement* I actually concluded, that except Ms 
one individual* all the others residing in it were unexeavated 
heathens. I knew that he was wrong* for there- were five 
families out of the district who attended upon my ministra- 
tions* and many others occasional sitters. I visited the whole 
of the people* to see whether they really belonged to the race 
of unexcavated heathen or not* and I found that not above one 
or two did not attend a place of worship. The Doctor^s state- 
ment was replied to* and disproved. And the person that made 
the statement* who held the office of parish missionary* did not 
appear in that quarter again ; whether he was turned away* 
and whether on that account or not* I could not say." 

The second case adduced by the Church Extension Com- 
mittee in commendation of their doings* is that of Stobhill* and 
the following is their account of it : — « A second example 
might be mentioned of a still more rudimental character. The 
fact which they were now to narrate* took place at Stobhill* a 
coal village ten miles from Edinburgh* to which a district had 
been assigned* the embryo of a future parish* comprehending 
other two villages of the same description* with a united popu- 
lation of 1200. The whole spiritual duties of this district 
were conducted by one of the licentiates of the Church* in the 
office of a parish missionary* it being his business to convene 
them to regular public service on the Sabbath* and to take 
every opportunity through the week to hold professional com- 
munication with the families. The school in which he offi- 
ciated* held at iirst about sixty hearers ; but by successive 
enlargements it was seated to hold 200 ; but there were sel- 
dom less than 300 every Sabbath* compressed within its walls. 
The. coldness and discouragement which the missionary had to 
encounter at first were < subdued in a few weeks. The ben- 
evolent character of the undertaking soon became felt and 
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•ttppreciated. In one of the viUageSf the populaticm amounted 
to 150, where there had not been ten in the reg^ular hsknt of 
attending any place of worship^ but from which place now no 
less than seTonty attend every Sabbath, at the preaching '8t»* 
ti«ai. . From the village of Stobhill itself, which contained d 
population of 200, twelve only had been in the habit of ^e- 
quenting worslnp ; but now there were in attendance regularlsl^ 
eighty, besides the seven or eight Dissenters who kept by their 
meetkigMhouseSk In addition to those striking results, the 
Committee might state, as a gratifying proof of the high esti- 
mation in which now such privileges were held, that when the 
Religious Instruction Commissioners held a meeting in the 
parish of Cockpen, where the feeling had become prevalent 
somehow or other that they had gone in the spirit of hostility 
against the preachiog station established there, the colliers, 
under the influence of this alarm, held a Church Extension 
meeting below ground, and in one of the deepest coal-mines in 
Scotland, where a chairman presided. Speeches were deliv- 
ered ; and an earnest sense of the importance of the object was 
felt, and resolutions were passed, that would have done honour 
to any assemblage of well-principled and enlightened philan- 
thropists, held anywhere on the surface of the globe* Among 
other resolutions they appointed a deputation to attend, on the 
Commission, and this deputation attended there for the inter- 
ests of their constituents and their famOies, and gave tb^r 
testimony clearly and distinctly ; and exhibited so anxions an 
interest in the proceedings, as at once to prove the power of 
•Christian attention on the part of those unsophisticated men, 
and the &cility with which, by zeal and care on our partj the 
isnlikeliest of men might be recalled to the tabernacles of their 
ftithcrs. It would readily be believed, from what had been 
stated of these people, along with their decent and pmiotual 
observance of the Sabbath, that a decided and palpable im- 
provement was effected on their habits of industry, and in 
their attention to the proprieties of a sober and peaceable life/' 
The story of the deep-pit meeting furnishes a very good 
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sample of die tnfoirmatioii and intettigeiiee oonunonljr flflsociated* 
with the support of the Church Extension soheme. When the 
people have taken any part in its promotion^ their knowledge 
of men and measures has been generally, I do not say inTcuria^ 
bly^ of the same order with that of the Cockpen colliers. As 
to the other £icts of the case> I learn from mioiBterB of tbe 
ISecession residing in the neighbourhood, that the eaEtensxsn 
missionary, (Mr Waddel,) officiates in a place of worship, wMch, 
after successive enlargements, is incapable of accommodating 
300 : that, notwithstanding all the arts employed to fUL it, the 
attendance is decreasing ; that the neighbouring panoehial 
churches are not now so well attended as before, so ^at little 
hds been effected beyond a transfer of worshippers ; that Mr 
Goldie of Temple, and Mr Wright of Borthwiok, parish 
ministers in the immediate vicinity, disapprove of the station, 
and that the latter has not hesitated again and again to dedare 
that there was no use for it, and that the design of its erection, 
he believed, was to crush Dissent in that neighbourhood ; that 
people about the place were astonished on reading the account 
in the last extension report, of the great change with respect 
to sobriety and moral habits, which had taken place among the 
collier population, in consequence of Mr Waddel's labours ; that 
a cousin of his own, connected with the neighbouring coal- work, 
has declared he sees no improvement in that class ; and that no 
reformation can be substantiated, beyond the fact of very fbw 
persons, who were not in the habit of going to churoh, occa- 
sionally attending, but not by any means regularly. 

There are two Dissenting congregations close by the scene 
of Mr WaddeFs labours, or rather comprehended by them. At 
the time he was sent to the spot, both the ministers of these 
churches were very ill ; and one of them, (Mr Davidson,) a 
Baptist pastor, has since died of the complaint under which he 
then laboured. The other minister, (Mr Sandy,) 1 have the 
pleasure of knowing well, and I do no injustice to any other 
minister of the Secession Church, when I say, that there are 
none of all his brethren whose inoffensive worth could less pro- 
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voke nngenerous interference. By preacliing» by visitation, by 
sehools> by tibrartes» by all such means^ applied in a spirit of 
gentleness and kindness^ he was doing what could be done for 
the improyement of the people^ before Mr Waddel madet his 
appearance. I rejoice that his health is greatly iinproYed> and 
that, although individuals may have been detacl^ed by terri« 
tonal attentions from his congregation and classes during the 
time of his sickness^ they maintain^ nevertheless^ their wonted 
prosperity. The Baptist Society have also got another re- 
spected pastor, and this must increase the difficulty which Mr 
Waddel will experience in giving effect to the mandate of Dr. 
Chalmers, — " You are vested with the charge of all the indi- 
viduab within your bounds, and you -are to see that they attend 
your church." When these Dissenting Churches have honour- 
ably supported the ordinances of divine worship during the 
illness of their pastors, is it reasonable, is it endurable, that 
they should be taxed to support, in addition, an extension 
church, which the nearest parochial ministers, most versant in 
the necessities of the place, pronounce to be wholly uncalled 
for, and which exhibits, in relation to the Dissenters, beyond 
the ''aggression" generally exemplified, a most shameless ab- 
sence of all consideration and delicacy ?* 

In most of his speeches. Dr. Chalmers has made very much 
of the Water of Leith station. Conflicting evidence was pre- 
sented to the Royal Commission, by Churchmen and Dissentr 
ers, about the statistics of the locality.f It appears^ according 
to the best information which the Dissenters could obtain, 
that the population above twelve years of age, is 857 ; that 
these^ before the station was erected, held in the Established 



• My information respecting StobhiU, is derived principally from the Uev. Jotui 
Robson of Lasswade, and the Rev. George Sandy, GSorebridge. Mr Sandy says, — 
" I have the testimony of persons who have transactions with the colliers, and 
who know what the conduct is which the divine law requires, that the Missionary 
never had any reason to boast of his success, as would appear from his report to 
the Church Extension Committee.'* Mr S. then mentions facts with grief, which 
show that the colliers of late have been more dissolute and riotous than ever. 

t See Appeodix, No. I, 
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Churches 89 dtdngSy and in the Diflsentmg 1^» in all 239 
sittings ; and that 708 persons^ irhether they had or had 
not sittings takea, attended public worship with consider- 
able regularity. Dr. Chalmers dwells on the prosperity of 
the station while the people were assembled in a. malt bam; 
why says he little about its success now that a church has 
been erected? The facts are not particularly auspidons for 
boasting. This Church contains 900 sittings^ of which 300 
are let to the hospitals in the neighbourhood. Other 300 are 
taken by persons not residing in the district, or living in those 
parts of it which are inhabited by the wealthy classes ; and 
only 100 sittings are taken by persons residing in Water of 
Leith and Dean. The attendance, exclusive of the hospitals, 
does not exceed 300, and of these, none are known to be re- 
claimed from neglect of public worship to church-going habits. 
I am assured, moreover, that some poor people, who attended 
in the malt bam, do not now attend in the church ; and the 
same effect would undoubtedly follow in niunberless instances 
from converting all our mission stations into parochial churches. 
The whole case, making the best of it, shows, that to engage 
the outcast poor, we must keep by address meetings, in plain 
apartments, corresponding with their own condition and at- 
tire, and not in the first instance erect stately structures which 
alienate their sympathies by demanding, in their judgment, a 
superiority of dress and manners foreign to their lot. 

These Gilmerton, StobMll, and Water of Leith cases have 
been all much noised about. It may be proper to notice a few 
cases of which the Church Extension Committee are saying 
less. Partiok is a most glaring instance of superfluous church 
bmlding ; Larkhall a kindred sample of gratuitous invasion. 
There is a most estimable Relief Minister (the Rev. Mr 
M'Naughtan,) at Milngavie, and he states that Mr Colqu- 
houn, M.P., proposed* to him some years ago, to desert the 

* In the Lecture as delivered, I used, on the anthoiity of a second party, the 
words ** besought him to desert," &c Mr M*Nanghtan has since faroared me 
with a letter, In which he says, " It Is true, in point of fact, that Mr Colqohonn 
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Relief Gonnexu»i> and join the Established Church. Failing 
m thisy Mr Colqnhonn yisited New Kilpatrick the other week> 
in company with Dr. Chalmers^ and moyed» at a meetingi 
caUed for the purpose, that, as there was no ckurch in Mila«- 
gsrie, a ehurch should forthwith be built. If Mr M'Nanghtan 
had gone over to the Establishment, as solicited, would there 
have beeU'Bo church in the place ; or would the necessity have 
suggested itself of erecting a second ? 

The case of Lathones, in Fife, is worthy of being particu* 
larly 8tated> and I i^all give a statement of it which the Rev. 
David M'Rae^ now of Oban, has forwarded at my request. 
All who know hiln wiU give him credit for the most unques- 
tionable probity :«~, 

*' AccoidiBg to promise, I now comply with your request to 
furnish you with a written statement of the Lathones case. 
The locaiky mdudes portions of five parishes, viz,, Cameron, 
Cambee, Kileonquhar, Newbum, and Largo, — the first three 
of these meet in one point, close to the site of Lathones place 

did make the proposal to me of joining the Charch of Scotland, and inducing, the 
Congregation to accompany me, and used argument and encouragement to that 
effect. I would rather say, that he invited me or proposed the thing to me, than 
that be besought me.*' The letter is one of the finest examples 1 have seen, of 
scrupulDUfi conscientiousness and delicate feeling. I could insert the whole with 
pleasure, but I cannot withhold the following passage: — "1 feel that lam not 
at all deserving of the kind and complimentary language in which I have been 
spoken of by yourself and my friends, with rofei^nce to the present occasioo. I 
did think it strange, however, when this village, where I have been spared to 
minister in the Gospel for nearly thirty years, and where for ten years previously, 
a Church prospered under the labonrs (excepting for the period of the intervening 
vacancy,) of a truly able, exemplary, and in every respect*, exc^Ient minlafcer, 
wEksspdsen of as a scene of religious destitution, requiring to be provided with a 
Church, because it contained so many inhabitants, and no Churchy and that by a 
gentleman who had thought me not unworthy to be invited into the Church of 
Sdotland, representing, that such ministers as I was^ would strengthen the evan*- 
gellcal aide in that Church, and be welcomed by its ministers. I and the Chur(;h 
with which I am connected, had reason to deem ourselves not treated in a Chris- 
tian manner, considering that every Christian Church has, as a part of the spirit- 
ual body, a claim to be recognized by every other Christian Church, notwith- 
standing of minor points of difference, and ttak the Redeemer has said, lo r^ard 
to the individual members of his body, * See that ye despise not one of these 
little ones,* &e.*> 
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of worship. The whole locality, for two miiea on all sides, 
(which takes in a district fully half way to the most dbtant 
of the parish churches just named,) contains a population of 
from eight hundred to nine hundred of all ages. Preyioiis to 
a supply of sermon by the Secession, this locality was, in a 
great measure, destitute of religious instruction. With the 
exception of the parish of Kilconquhar, there had been litde or 
no ministerial visitation for many years. The minister of one 
of these parishes, who has been upwards of twenty years in 
his present charge, was not long ago asking the people in the 
neighbourhood of Lathones the boundary of his parish, — he 
neither knew it nor many of the people, — and the reason of his 
visitation on this occasion was to request the people to attend 
the new extension chapel which had just been erected. No 
minister connected with the Establishment had ever been 
known to preach within the district, till the cry about Church 
Extension was raised. Dr. Ferric of Kilconquhar, who has 
shown such zeal in getting up the new chapel, had been re- 
peatedly asked to preach there, and had as often reftised. 
About fifteen years ago, a considerable number of the inhabi- 
tants of the locality in question, agreed to procure sermon 
from the Secession, and soon after erected a place of worship 
for their accommodation, capable of holding three hundred 
persons. A congregation was soon formed, and I was or- 
dained there in 1827. I may here take occasion to state, that 
soon after my settlement. Dr. Chalmers, who was then in St. 
Andrew*s, sent a request to me through our minister, Mr 
Halley, to call on him the first time I should have occasion to 
be in town. When I was introduced to him by Mr Halley, 
among other things, the Doctor stated, that he wished to see 
me, as he had long considered the locality to which I had 
come a very destitute one, and though I did not belong to the 
Established Church, yet he knew that I preached the gospel, 
and therefore he wished me all success in my labours ; and, at 
the same time, kindly said that he would be happy to see me 
in his house when I had occasion to be in town. I have been 
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toidi that smoe then, even irhen I was preaching in that local- 
ityi the gosp^ as faithfully as I did at first, the Doctor had 
adTQcated the erection of an extension chapel there, as if the 
loeaMty had been altogether destitute. From the time of my 
setl^emmitx I regularly visited almost every family, and all the 
aitk, nd^sterially; 1^ young generally attended myclasees 
#0P' religious instruction, and almost all the inhabitants in the 
distrktrgave at least occasional attendance on my ministrations. 
This course pf pastoral superintendence I pursued in the whole 
l^eatity,; tiU such time as I found some of the families con- 
nected with the Establishment disinclined to receive me, in 
eonsequtonoe, as I was informed, and had good reason to be^ 
lieve^ of influence used by the Kirk ministers. The more open 
opposition to Dissenters first appeared in an att^npt, on the 
part of Dr. Ferric, to deprive the managers of a subscription 
sdiool in the locality, of the right of choosing the teacher, — ^the 
managers at the time were, for the most part, members of my 
oongregation, — ^tbis aUempt was frustrated by the managers, 
supported by the people. Dr. Ferric then procured a piece of 
ground immediately adjacent to the school-house, and pro- 
ceeded to build a house, which at first was said to be a school- 
house in connexion with the Establishment, but whidi was 
ultimately fitted up as a place of worship. As an evidence 
that the people had nothing to do in the matter, they did not 
know, until the house had been erected, what was really in- 
tended by it. It has, however, for more than two years past, 
been regularly supplied by a teacher on week-days, and by a 
preacher on Sabbath. In order to put down the subscriptio 
school, after the erection of the other, the most shameful and 
dishonourable means were employed to get the subscription 
school-house, and the ground connected with it, conveyed ove 
to the minister and the heritors as their property. This at- 
tempt was also frustrated, but was immediately followed by a 
threat of dismissed from the public work (a colliery,) of a& Who 
adhered td the old school, and some of the DissMiers mere ad- 
ttially dismissedf on the ground that they stood out.4»gmnst the 
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measures of the parish mimster and heritors, to put down the 
school. The new chapel was^ by this time, opened, and supplied 
regularly with sermon every Sabbath ; and the same coarse of 
extermination was threatened, (and in some eases oarried into 
effect,) against those who refused to attend the new chapel, or 
who thought proper to attend the Dissenting chapel. There 
were few* if any, of my people in the employment of the Kirk 
party, that were not interfered with by the Kirk ministers, who 
did what they could to induce thdr employers to put them out 
of their service, — some cases were base and glaring in the ex- 
treme. The new chap^ is built at Largoward, in Kileon* 
quhar parish, but not more than a quarter of a mile from 
Lathones place of worship. Now, it is worthy of notice, that 
there is no want of accommodation in the parish church, or in 
any of the other parish churches with which the locality stands 
connected. Dr. Ferrie stated, in the presence of the Church 
Commissioners, that it was not for want of accommodation in 
the parish church, that he wished to have a chapel at Largo- 
ward, and an endowment for its minister, but because of the 
distance of the locality from the parish church ; and yet it can 
be proved that very few, if any, of the families in the whole 
district, are more than three miles from some one of the parish 
churches already named, where there are hundreds of raspty 
seats. The grater number of the people are not three miles 
off, and many of them not two miles, or more than that dis- 
tance. I may add to these statements, that at the time I left 
Lathones, (and matters are not looking worse now than then,) 
independently of other Dissenters in the district, there were 
between 130 and 140 members in full communion with 
Lathones congpregation ; the attendance from 150 to 200, — 
in all, connected with the congregation, including the families 
of members, 260." 

Here then was a most necessitous district. The Secession 
Church thought upon its need, and sent supply. A minister 
was appointed of singular excellence and fidelity ; and, under 
his labours, as I have occasion to know, the very aspect of the 
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place improTecL Sterility gave place to cultiration — a dreary 
waste to neatness and comfort. It seemed as if the vildemess 
and solitary place were g^ad for God's messenger^ and the 
desert was consequently budding aod blossoming as the rose. 
The people were all cared for> all superintended^ all contented 
with the attentions and instruction afforded them. And then> 
and not till then^ the Church Extenders saw the wofulness of 
the sceney and could no longer restrain their compassion and 
tender mercy. A school-house was built^ which> when com- 
pleted, turned out to be a church : and as it was sooner built 
than Med, and even the lure of cheap sittings failed to detach 
the poor from the Secession meeting-house, the persuasions of 
terror were resorted to, and men of the highest moral character, 
agamst whom nothing could be found, except as touching the 
law of their God, were admonished that they must quit their 
Church connexion, or forfeit their places. They preferred a 
pure conscience to filthy lucre, surrendered their situations, 
and were cast upon the world I The climax will be completed 
when the Dissenters of I^athones shall haye been taxed to en- 
dow the Extension Church erected for their destruction.* 

But it will be said, these accounts of Established Church 
building are all by Dissenters, and a large allowance must be 
made for thdr prejudices and hostility. Let me adduce a case 
then, as stated in a high Church periodical. The Church Re- 
view, for June, 1838. An article headed " Church Extension, 
Danger of Abuse," contains the ibllowing recital : — 

*' That the danger here adverted to is not hypothetical or 
visionary, will appear from a few facts which I shall narrate 
from personal knowledge, respecting a church now in progress 
in a certain parish, which for the present shall be nameless. In 
the parish alluded to, there are no ' unexcavated heathen,' 
there being very few, if any, the bed-rid excepted, who fre- 
quent no place of worship, and not one individual who has not 
an opportunity of church accommodation, either gratuitously 

* See AppendiXi No. 11. 
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or at mere nominal rents» under an evangelical ministry* A 
considerable majority of the inheibitants are Dissenters, and the 
children and grand-children of Dissenters, the Secession haTing 
taken deep root there upwards of forty years ag^, and being 
still in so flourishing a state, that no hope is entertained, even 
by the most sanguine Churchman, of brii^ing back any con*- 
siderable number of the Dissenting inhabitants to the Estab- 
lishment. The parish church is cold and very inconyeniently 
seated, in consequence of which, there is a deficiency of good ac- 
commodation. As many of the heritors are Dissenters, no legal 
steps have been taken to remedy the defects of the church, from 
an apprehension that this could not be effected without a tedious 
and costly law-suit, though it is certain that a mere new-mo^ 
delling of the seats would afford all the accommodation neces- 
sary, and that a very moderate sum would effect the requisite 
repairs. A party, however, in the parish, resolved on taking 
what appeared to them an easier method of accommodating the 
parishioners, that of begging from Cornwall to Caithness, on a 
showing of the population compared with the present church 
room, without any statement of the great number of Dissenters, 
with their comfortable places of worship, or of the strong and 
durable hold which dissent has taken of a majority of the peo- 
ple. Sympathy having thus been excited among strangers, 
and subscriptions obtained-.-a majority also of the Presbytery 
having been induced to favour this indirect mode of supplying 
the deficiencies of the parish church — ^the required certification 
was made to the Church Extension Committee, who voted a 
grant of money, on the understanding that the projected build- 
ing is to be bona fide an additional church. In the parish 
itself, however, where the pjerfect absurdity of two parish 
churches is universally seen, the prospect is held out of wor- 
shipping in both churches for a short time, but when it shall 
be found that all will prefer a new and commodious building to 
an old and inconvenient one, it is proposed to abandon the lat- 
ter and occupy the former, as the sole parish church. To 
facilitate the accomplishment of this scheme, the new church 
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i« founded in close juxta-positlon to the old one I A very small 
sum kas been subscribed in the parish, but it would have been 
anaEer still but for the confident expectation entertained that 
this will be the result/* 

Melancholy pieture of fallen humanity I How sad that suoh 
things should be enacted in the name of religion I Here was a 
total absence of all pretext for a new Extension Church. 
There were no unexcavated heathen, and there was abundance 
of costless, or all but costless Church room. But the parish 
Church needed repairs ; and rather than expend a small sum in 
improYing the house in which they worshipped God> to what 
shifts did the Church party resort ? To a mean, because need- 
less beggary — to a conscious suppression of truth — ^to the fabri- 
cation of positive falsehood. And a Presbytery is found willing 
to second this Jesuitism, and affix the sanction of its seal to the 
Pious Fraud 1 Will the Legislature really be duped by such 
manoeuvring, or is it in truth expected of Dissenters, that they 
should contentedly endow imposture ? 

But still it will be said, this account, though appearing in a 
high Church publication, is anonymous. Let us look, then, for 
a moment, into the General Assembly, and see what is thought 
of the matter there. I see a discussion about the erection of a 
new church at Dunbar, reported in the Scottish Guardian, 
June 4th, 1838. Its erection was opposed by the minister and 
kirk session, nearly all the heritors, and many of the parish- 
ioners. At the meeting of the Presbytery, in March, a petU 
tion was presented, signed by 103 parbhioners, praying that 
the Presbytery would not sanction the erocticm of the new 
church, which was, they stated, unnecessary and uncalled for, 
as the parish church was sufficiently large to accommodate the 
population, which was, besides, annually decreasing. Other 
two petitions were subsequently given in, one signed by 188 
heads of families in the parish, the other by 91 land-owners, 
owners of houses, and heads of families. 

Mr Moncrieff (with whom was Mr Neaves) appeared for the 
petitioners for a new church. He m^gued that " there were 
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statements and sentimente in one of the petitions, whidi the 
Assembly would not much regard, — statements which they were 
not much accustomed to hear from the Mends of the Church. 
For instance, it was stated that the new church was a measure 
calculated to injure the interests of their Dissenting brethren — 
(a laugh) — and that to obtain an endowment from the State^ 
would be an act at once unjust, impolitic, and tyrannical.*' 

Mr Maitland appeared for the heritors. He stated that the 
new church was supported by only six individuals within the 
parish, so far as he could discover. He had once spoken with 
Dr. M'Leod, the ex- Moderator, about the moderation to be ob- 
served in church building ; but the answer gave him little hope 
of success, in the case before the Court, for Dir. M'Leod had 
replied, ^' You need not speak to me, for if it should {^base 
Providence to rain down churches in my parish, I should be 
delighted to receive them." Very possibly ; but perhaps the 
Extensionists might be more delighted to receive, than the 
Dissenters to endow them. 

Dr. Cook said that '< he did not intend, in the present feeling 
of the house, to make any counter motion ; but he must say, 
that h>e never knew a case where less argument was brought for- 
ward than on the present occasion" He contended that the 
parish church was sufficiently capacious, independently of dis- 
senting worship, and that the worship afforded by the Dissent- 
ers ought not to be overlooked, but to form an element in the 
case. " In those circumstances, (he said,) it was perfectly im- 
possible for them to expect an endowment. He threw out these 
hints to induce the Assembly, at a future time, and in cooler 
moments, to place the matter of Church Extension on a proper 
footing," 

This case is variously and emphatically instructive. First, 
we have a noble-spirited and numerously-supported demonstra- 
tion, highly honourable to Dunbar, against the oppressive pro- 
ject of vexatious church building. Does the same feeling exist 
no where else in the Establishment, because it does not embody 
itself in the same irksome and hopeless resistance ? Secondly, 
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we have some six parishioners favourable to the erection. 
Thirdly^ we have the leader of nearly one-half the Assembly, 
treating the affair with indignant derision, speaking of endow- 
ments in such circumstances as perfectly impossible, character- 
izing the whole matter of Church Extension as on an improper 
footing, and waiving farther expostulation till the Church Ex- 
tenders return to reason and common sense. And yet the Dis- 
senters mast endow this Church, sanctioned amid laughter at 
the injury of their interests, — ^withstood magnanimously by a 
large body of Churchmen, — ^favoured by a whole half-dozen of 
the community, — regarded with irrepressible scorn by one of 
the first men for learning, eloquence, and influence, in the 
Establishment, speaking the sentiments of the powerful party 
headed by him 1 If there be friends of the Establishment let 
them arise and protect their favourite institution from the inev- 
itable ruin of such headlong recklessness. 

But still it wiU be said, all the evangelical ministers of the 
national Church, are favourable to the Church Extension 
scheme, and none of its own house are its foes but the cold- 
hearted moderates. This is not correct, and many testimonies 
might be adduced of its inaccuracy. Let one suffice. In the 
Aberdeen Advertiser, I see the following passage quoted from 
Dr. Burns*s historical dissertations with regard to the poor : — 

" Once upon a time, the grand panacea for the banishment 
of all devils, physical and moral, was the philosopher's stone. 
Now, it is with one class, the institution of parish banks ; with 
another, parliamentary reform ; and, with a third, the building 
of churches. From fact, I do not find that religion has invari- 
ably flourished in proportion to the provision which the Estab- 
lishment has made of churohes and ministers. In England, 
religion has flourished least in Cathedral towns, whero there is, 
certainly, no want of clergy of every name ; and, in Scotland, I 
could mention towns and cities which abound with Churohes, 
and with ecclesiastical men, more than sufficient for the spirit- 
ual wants of the people ; and, yet, where nothing is less pre- 
valent than serious piety and strict morality." 
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Such being the views entertained within the Establishment 
itself of the Church Extension proceedings^ it is evident the 
Dissenters would not only falsify their own convictioas, but 
bring upon themselves the contempt of the nation» if they did 
not meet the " aggressive ** movement by the most united and 
unoompnmiising opposition. 

The Church Extenders choose to speak of all the .churches 
for which endowments are asked^ as very poor, and therefore 
proper objects of compassion. This is far from being the 
case. In Glasgow, for ezamplcy the Anderston, Cambridge 
Street^ and Albion Street Churches^ not to mention others, 
are powerful and flourishing ; and if these, and su^ as these, 
were endowed at the expense of Dissenters, the strong would 
not help the weak, but the weak would be spoiled to support 
the strong. 

Much more might be. said under this headf but it is super-* 
fluous. If my hearers are not convinced already, I must for 
my own part despair of convincing them that the Church Ex- 
tension scheme has not always or generally been managed 
with discretion, and that Dissenters cannot be taxed, without 
setting reason and revelation at defiance, to endow these exten- 
sion churches. 

Let us consider, — 

Sixthly :—^The probable results of the present agitation. 

From the results desired. Dr. Chalmers excludes all politics. 
He denies their connexion with his endeavours, and affirms, 
that the Church Extensionists look exclusively to the spiritual 
interests of the nation. On this topic he insists with great 
frequency and vehemence, and I shall not controvert the sin- 
cerity of his disclaimer. He must use the language in some 
sense in which it is true. But still, we must be allowed the 
liberty in. this case, as in every case, of seeking a construetion 
of words consistent with facts. It cannot be meant that the 
Church Extensionists have no expectation from politieiaiis. 
They are avowedly applying to our legislators for assist- 
ance, and it is this political elem^t in the scheme, on which 
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alone we ground all our opposition. Detach from it this 
appeal to the State^ and then^ so far as we are concerned, they 
may build streets and cities of churches, till every family have 
thm chapel and their chaplain. Nor can it be intended, that 
the Church Extmisionists take no side of politics themselves : 
for Dr. M'Leod, the ex- Moderator of the General Assembly, 
assures us, that there are not above six of the Established 
clei^y who are not conservatives, and prepared to support a 
conservative administration. He was a leading requisitionist 
for the Peel banquet, subscribing himself Moderator of the 
General Assembly, and as Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly, acknowledged, I believe, the toast of the Church, when 
full forty ministers were present, many of whom were of senior 
standing. Dr. Chalmers himself, has not considered it his 
duty to stand aloof from parliamentary elections. Into private 
affairs, I do not enter or pry, but since he forces the subject 
upon us, I may notice facts which are just as public as the 
press can make them. When a representative was to be chosen 
for Argyllshire, Campbell of Islay, who had done good service 
for Church Extension, and had been recommended by Dr. 
Chalmers, as a fit person to be put on the Church Commission, 
applied to Dr. C. for a written declaration in his favour, to be 
shown to the constituents. Campbell of Monzie was the rival 
candidate, and being a still higher Churchman, thought himself 
still more entitied to high church recommendation. He too 
applied to Dr. Chalmers, and received a still more friendly 
testimonial than his precursor had done. The latter epistle 
was especially used for electioneering effect, and the affair got 
into the newspapers. Dr. Chakners was remarked upon in 
many quarters, as having acted too politically in mingling 
church matters with the elections, and endeavouring to control 
the representation of Argyllshire. Whereupon, he wrote a 
long and vigorous letter to the Edinburgh Advertiser, dated 
August 23d, 1836, in which the foUowiog sentence occurs : — 
*' Nevertheless, I shall continue to act as heretofore, and neither 
the insolence of an unmannerly town coimcillor, nor the fero- 
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city and fidsehood of all the liberal newspapers, shall deter me 
from the priyilege and the duty of a free-bom citizen, which in 
its very humblest form, is to speak when he is spoken to, and 
write when he is written to." I have no wish to magnify this 
transaction. Perhaps qiute enough was made of it at the 
time. Bnt ▼iewing it in the most moderate light, it shows, that 
the Convener of the Assembly's Church Extension Committee, 
does concern and busy himself about politics, no less than his 
neighbours, with the design too of forwarding his ecclesiastical 
projects ; and goes farther than many ministers of the Gospel 
would think consistent with propriety or seemliness. 

The newspaper press favourable to Chuich Extensimi, has 
displayed no delicacy in identifying it with political movements. 
Turning over a file of the Scottish Cruardian, I observe a curi- 
ous disquisition (January 16th, 1895,) on the return of Messrs. 
Oswald and Dunlop, as the members for Glasgow. The elec- 
tion of these gentlemen is there spoken of as a blow at the 
church, and under the profession of upholding the church, 
additional churches are pronounced indispensable for securing 
tiie return of church conservative candidates. '' Give us," it is 
said, " £50,000 to cover the Calton and Bridgeton of Glasgow 
with endowed parochial* churches and schools, * * and in 
twenty years, we defy all the radicals and infidels, to fetch 
twenty votes out of these districts, in favour of the overthrow 
of the church." That is, give us £50,000 to cover the 
Calton and Bridgeton with extension churches and schools, and 
we defy the liberal interest to fetch twenty votes from these 
quarters, for such men as Messrs. Oswald and Dunlop. So 
the thousands of pounds have been raised, and the churches 
are l»eing built, in the assured hope of drilling the Calton and 
Bridgeton conununities into a fitter choice of parliamentary 
representatives. And yet these Church Extenders, and their 
Extension Churches, have no connexion whatever with politics! 
At the last general election, the Established Clergy, it is well 
enough known, exerted every energy to promote the return of 
conservatives, and there is no reason to suppose, that the 
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miiusters of the Extensioii Churches^ would foUoir diyiaive 
courses by aeting differently from their brethren. So that> 
hoirever pure and remote from worldly considerations^ the 
intendons of our Church Extensionists may be^ the effect will 
be the same as if the Established Church were endowed^ and 
patronizedy and fostered for no other purpose, than to create 
and uphold arbitrary g^Tomment. 

In reply, it may be said, the Dissenters too have their politi- 
cal predilections, and go too far at times, in aiding parliamen- 
tary candidates, fayourable to Dissenting interests. I am not 
prepared to negative this assertion : but it just shows the more 
clearly, what I wish to press upon your consideration, that 
secular interference with the Church, tempts aU parties to mix 
up more than should be, politics and religion. One justifies 
the interference, another condemns it ; the competitors for civil 
place, avail themselves of strong conviction on either side, to 
promote their secular ends: and so politics must trouble the 
Church, till the tie connecting Church and State is happily 
dissevered. 

To pass from the political view of the subject, what results 
of an ecclesiastical character may be expected from this agita- 
tion? MsJdng an appeal to that powerful principle, terror. 
Dr. Chalmers sometimes supposes our fundamental views 
adopted, and depicts the dismal consequences to religion, to 
be anfticipated from their adoption. From this discussion of 
principle, stripped of its scarecrow attire, I have no disposition 
to recede. All we contend for is, the equal privilege of the 
New Testament di^ftensation, I am not standing here to 
demand that my church shall be called the church of peo- 
ple who desert and disown it, and that they shall be taxed for 
Us maintenance. I am pleading for nothing special, nothing 
denominational, nothing for my fellow-worshippers, more than 
for other British subjects — ^that all obnoxious distinctions for 
conscience sake, shall be abolished, and their place occupied 
by the fair fabric of Christian unity. Our views cannot be 
better expressed, than in the language of Dr. Chalmers, for he 
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has taken the sure way to be right, by advocating both sides of 
the question. In his famous speech on Catholic Emancipation, 
he insisted that " Reason, scripture, and prayer, ought to com- 
pose the whole armory of religion, and by these alone,** he 
declared, "the battles of our faith are to be successfully 
fought." Again, he alleged, — " I want truth and force to be 
dissevered from each other, the moral and spiritual, not to be 
implicated with the grossly physical means.*' 

Now, he speaks as if the separation of the Church from 
artificial State alliances, would be almost equivalent to its ex- 
tinction. In a Sermon which he preached in London, July, 
1833, he spoke in a di£Perent strain : — 

" There is not one thing," he then said, " which the State 
can do to our independent and indestructible Church, but strip 
her of her temporalities. Persecuted and derided, she would 
be a Church notwithstanding. Stronger than ever in the bul- 
warks of her own moral and inherent g^reatness, and at least 
as strong as ever, in the reverence of her country*s population. 
She would be as much a Church in the days of her suffering, 
as in the days of her external security and triumph— when a 
wandering outcast, with nothing but the mountain breath to 
play around her, and nought but the caves of the earth to 
succour her, as now when encbwed with all the pouters of an 
JSstablishtnent," 

In his recent speeches, he represents the reformers as having 
retained the machine, and only changed the workmen,*>-a 
strange account of the Reformation, as if it had brought us 
nothing but a different set of priests— and he calls upon his 
hearers to copy this prudential policy of John Knox and his 
associates. But no one has guarded us more strongly than Dr. 
Chalmers himself, against following Knox farther than he fol- 
lowed Christ, or exhibited In more impressive lights the disas- 
trous effects of that great man's errors. In his sermon on 
" The Respect due to Antiquity," preached on the occasion 
of laying the foundation stone of John Knox's monument, he 
thus expressed himself. 
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*^ After ha;vliig> ymskoA from Popwy its armour of intoter- 
aBoe> waS'it right to -wield that Tery armour agamst tiie enemy 
that had fiillea? After havingf laid it prostrate by tiie use 
alone of a spiritnal weapon, was it right or necessary, in order 
to ke^ it prostrate, to make use of a oamal one^P^thus re- 
versing^ the character of that waifare which tiiith had sus- 
tained, and with such triumph, against falsehood, and yillfying 
the noble cause by an associate so unseemly as that which the 
power of die State can make to bear on the now disarmed and 
subjugated minority? Surely the very strength which won 
for Protestantism its ascendancy in these realms, is competent 
of itself to preserve it ; and if argument and scripture alone 
have achieved the victory over falsehood, why not confide to 
argument • and scripture aione, the maintenance of the truth f 
It is truly instructive to mark, how, on the moment that the 
forces of the statute-book were enlisted on the side of Pro- 
testantism, from that moment Popery, armed with a generous 
indignancy against its oppressors, put on that moral strength 
which persecution always gives to every cause that is at once 
honoured and sustained by it. O, if the friends of religious 
liberty had but kept by their own spiritual weapons, when the 
cause was moving onward in such prosperity and triimaph! 
But when they threw aside argument, and brandished the 
ensigns of authority, then it was that truth felt the virtue go 
out of her; and falsehood, inspired with an energy before 
unknown, planted the unyielding footstep, and put on the 
resolute defiance. And now that centuries have rolled on, all 
the infiuenoes, whether of persuasion or of power, have been 
idly Birown away on- the firm, the impracticable countenance 
of an aggrieved population." 

We may be excused with these passages before us, even In 
the eyes of Churchmen, for wishing the statute-book dispensed 
with in the service of religion, and its maintenance confided to 
aigoraent and scripture alone, which confessedly vanquished 
all its adversfuries, and won all its victories. 

But the question meanwhile respects more immediately the 

6 
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Extension Churches^ and additional Endowments for them. And 
wbat is agitation in this department to effect ? " Proyiding,** 
said Dr. Chahners at the Church Extension breakfast^ reported 
in the Scottish Guardian of May dlst, I8389 ''you proceed in 
the way recommended by Ta]le3rrand9 — ^treat the multitude ra- 
tionally and frankly, you could take possession of the whole 
territory. * * * I repeat that it is in our power to take 
possession of the whole Scottish population : but this is only to 
be done by a movement among them* and holding parley with 
them, in sections, all over .the land." In another part of the 
speech he said, *' I do not know that we would be so success- 
ful, if we were to deal in the large scale." Perhaps this may 
be one reason why he has not, on this occasion, honoured Glas- 
gow with a visit — ^the scale, peradventure, would be too large. 
In the course of the same address, he exhorted the missionary 
or minister " to make it his business to visit every sick-bed, — ^to 
pray at the side of the dying, — ^to be on the alert, and obey the 
call that is sent to him in every crisis of family difficulties or 
distress, — ^to be the constant attendant on funerals, and dig- 
nify (1) by his presence the humble group of mourners who 
assemble to carry a neighbour to the grave." If some should 
object that attentions never given before, and avowedly given 
now in connexion with the demand for Endowments, must be 
somewhat suspicious, that objection seems to be met by another 
remark of Dr. Chalmers, in the same oration. '' A certain 
measure of the power," he says in that speech, ''which lies in 
the reality, lies also in the representation of it. By the reality 
we gain the people's hearts-— by the representation we gain the 
people's ear. The experience of all our agency meetings 
bears ample testimony to this. We shall gain golden opinions 
throughout the whole land, and enlist every heart and evety 
voice in our favour." 

There are n:iany Churchmen not quite so sanguine. They 
see that the Church Extension scheme has too much the aspect 
of a crusade against dissent, and against liberal government, 
to take with the generous minded within the Establishment 
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itself. Aad thoy know that the Dissenters have taken a stand, 
from which no Cabinet^ whig or tory, will easily dislodge them. 
They fear, that under the name of endowing the church, 
nustaken Mends may augment that odium, beneath which its 
foundations and pillars shake already, and instead of prolong- 
ing its day, precipitate its end. It is quite obvious, that the 
Dissenters will consider any grant, by whatever ministry cou'* 
feirred, equivalent to a declaration of war against them, and 
equally obvious, that thousands and tens of thousands belonging 
to the National Church, whose love of fair and fraternal deal* 
ing rq>udiates all such aggressive measures, will make common 
cause with them, and under the same banners of religious 
liberty, resist such infliction of insult and wrong. 

Dr. Cook is just as good a Churchman and conservative, as 
Dr. Chalmers, just as much concerned for the invigoration and 
stability of endowed institutions. And what does he say ? In 
his speech on the Independence of the Church, delivered in the 
late. General Assembly, and afterwards published under his own 
revision, he speaks of it " as perfectly known, that from the 
numbers and the political influence of those associated, (against 
Establishments and Endowments,) any ministry, however eager 
to support and enlarge the Church, woidd find it a very delicate, 
and no easy matter, to determine how this could be safdly and ef- 
fectually done." When such a man so speaks, it is time to pause a 
little, to take a breath, and think again, before pushing an experi- 
ment on violated conmctiony and exhausted patience, of which 
the consequences may be lamented^ when too late to be remedied. 

But suppose these Endowments were to be conferred, and 
■suppose somehow or other, the friends of justice, between man 
and man, were to sit quiet under the infliction, and suppose 
l;he Establishment were to become as pervading and dondnant, 
as the most sang^uine Extensionists expect and desire, what 
would follow? Such a state of things as we have seen already, 
when the Establishment was every thing, and Dissent as noth- 
ing. The godly of our National Church will not long for a 
Tvestoration of that prosperity. 
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There is no likelihood^ however, that the evils of such 
absolutism, will be thus tardily written in the pages of weary, 
woful experience. Events are impending that will expedite 
the process. The Auchterarder case will come to be settled, 
one way or another, shortly: and whatever be thefietdement of 
it, deep disappointment and alienatioa will be occaaioiied in 
some quarters. 

There is another question approaching, that will make the 
hurricane its chariot. Lords Howick, Russell, and Brougham, 
have all declared, that if the Established Church is to be much 
longer upheld in Ireland, Popery must, within a few years, be 
endowed in that country. The words of Lord John Russell, 
as reported in the newspapers of July this year, are, ** While 
he was in favour of the principle of Church Establishments 
generally, he could not but think, that one day or other, be- 
fore many years had passed, Parliamoit, imless it were to fall 
into what he should consider the lamentable error of adopt- 
ing the voluntary principle, either in Irdand or any part of 
the United Kingdom, would come at last to adopt, in some 
shape or other, the Resolution once carried in that House, that 
the Roman Catholic people of Ireland should have their reli- 
gious instruction provided by the State." Lord John Russell 
is not in the haMt of making such statements, but under a 
sense of pressing necessity, and in making them, he had the 
sanction of other eminent statesmen well acquainted with the 
condition of the Empire. They give us, certainly, to under- 
stand, that things cannot continue as they are, that either 
Popery must be paid into subserviency on the one hand, or 
the voluntary principle (the principle of a fair fields and no 
favour,) adopted on the other. Lord John Russell and his 
colleagues declare for the endowment alternative. Will the 
country do so ? I do not speak of Dissenters only. Will our 
brethren of the Establishment, who have causelessly, and some- 
what unkindly, dassed us and Papists together, now see the 
man of sin largessed in Ireland out of the British exchequer, 
rather than restore the English Irish Church (of all Estab- 
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lishments the most corrupted and oppressive^) to that footings 
which the whole Christian Church occupied in the days of the 
Apostles, and for three succeeding centuries ? The people of 
Scotland mainiatn Irish Popery !* Impossible. No ; Church- 
men and Dissenters will once more unite in resisting the 
insuflPerable proposal, and they wUl tell any Government 
pressing it. We have done enough for the Irish Church — for 
its sake we have tolerated unequal legislation — ^for its sake we 
have maintained large and expensive armies—for its sake we 
have cast away, last session, another million of money to serve 
uo purpose. All this we have done ; but what is now proposed 
we wHl not do. We can dispense with Establishments, and 
confide truth to the protection of its own spiritual weapons ; 
but we cannot, dare not, shall not endow Popery. 

Meanwhile, our own question of Endowments demands 
more immediate attention. Sir Robert Peel b under pledge 
to bring on the business next Session of Parliament, and the 
Extensionlsts are all activity to get up petitions in support of 
his anticipated motion. All I desire is, that the mind of 
Scotland be fairly ascertained. The individual who holds 
decided convictions, and suppresses them at such a time as this, 
mistakes, I humbly conceive, pusillanimity for prudence, and 
betrays his cause in sparing his indolence. Our legislators 
are entitled to know our sentiments: if they are not informed by 
us of our views, we bear the guilt of their ignorance and 
inadvertency. But I am saying such things where they are 
supernumerary. Before the last anti-Endowment petition from 



* " What (says a powerful writer,) mhuIA the consequence be, were Popery 
again connected with the State— were it getting hold of those rich temporalities 
on which it has so long been setting a covetous eye— wore it again erecting its 
proud hierarchy, and again lifting its *■ mitred head in courts and parliaments ?' 
The only effectual security against it is to be found in the principles advocated in 
the following pages. Adopt these principles, and its ambition is at an end— its 
efforts are paralyzed— its hopes are cut off— and viewed as a religious system, it 
must quiclcly become of all others the least considerable, because of all others, it 
has the least support from reason or from scT\ptuTe.^~^Ecclesiastical Establish' 
ments Comideredf by Rev. Andrew Marshall, Kirkintilloch. 
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Glasgow^ even high Church resolution reeled and reoeded. 
And will that battery be silent in the next day of conflict ? I 
have no fears of it. We shall hare no reaction^ except in 
aotlng over again our former part, and opposing a forty 
thousand^ or shall I say a fi% thousand petition, to the 
renewed onset of agg^ressive sectarianism. 

The advocates of farther Endowments speak despondingly 
of town petitions in general. Let the towns justify Ms 
complimentary antieipationy and show that they are now> 
what they were in the Apostolic age — ^what they were at the 
era of the Reformation^ — ^the strongholds of religion, intelli- 
gence, and freedom. And are rural districts all so manacled, as 
to be securely calculated on by partial oppressive legislation ? 
Let the table of the House of Commons, loaded with their 
petitions for the liberation of the Church, testify to the con- 
trary, and amid all menaces and hazards, let them take cour- 
age from reflecting, that the more tyrannical the influence is 
they have to withstand, the more self<4enied, and dauntless, 
and honourable, is the independence they exhibit. 

I have thus, to the best of my power, performed the service 
which the Society for Promoting JReligious Liberty ^ solicited 
at my hand.* That I have in every case avoided offence, or 
even reasonable offence, I am far from affirming. In writing 
on a subject so controvertedi so comprehensive, and so crowded 
with £BU!ts, there must be considerable liability to mistake, 
especially, as I have had to depend, in some measure, on 
newspaper reports, which are not implicitly to be trusted. 
I cheerfully allow opponents the benefit of all such consider- 
ations, and shall at once retract what they can show to be 
at variance with truth, or to do them anyhow injustice. 
Meanwhile, I am conscious, that I have been very careful to 



* since these Lectures were deliyered, Dr. Heugh, to whom the cause of re- 
ligious liberty, and of general Christian lienefioence, already owes so much, has 
entered on an important course of Lectures, which he has contemplated for a 
number of months back, treating at length of the position and duties of Dissen- 
ters at the present time. 
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make no statements but on good authority^ and that I have 
declined many opportmxities irhich offered themselTes of cen- 
sorious remark — solicitous to shmi on the one hand, a sinful 
suppression of the truths and on^the other hand> its embit- 
tered advocacy. If nevertheless, it shall be l^ongbt by some> 
that more than enough has been said in disapproval of Dr. 
Chalmers, I would have them to consider, that the nature 
of my subject has led me to speak principally of disagree- 
ments. Were I required to give a general view of his life 
and labours, I might not be more tardy than some of his more 
noisy^ eulogists in doing justice to his eminent and estimable 
qualities. It is lamentable, that in the present state of parties, 
points of difference should absorb so much attention, and oc- 
casion so much inimical collision, in forgetMness of the great 
truths on which many of the combatants are at one ; and the 
solemn obligations to mutual regard and kindness, which so 
great a measure of unity imposes. Witnessing such <jistrac- 
tion within the city of our God, well may we say, 

^^ * * £n quo discordia elves 

Perdoxit miseros !" • 

And why then resist at all ? why not suffer wrong and be 
quiet ? Because the injury is not inflicted upon us as indivi- 
duals ; in which case endurance might be a virtue ; but on 
the sacred ark of Religious Liberty, and on us merely for its 
sake. Did we lay down that Ark, which the providence of 
God, rather tiian our own choice, has assigned to our keeping, 
assault would cease, and we would be instantly lauded and 
caressed. We cannot, however, be remiss and subservient, 
when the Church is said to be in danger, where it is not in 
danger ; and where a false impression of its being so, is bring- 
ing into real jeopardy the best interests of the country, alike 
civil and spiritual. Still, no considerations wiU justify in- 

* «« Oood hearen ! what dire effects £rom dvll diseords flow." 
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temperate recrimination^ and we shall do well to speak the 
truth in love — ^meekly instructing those who oppose themselves, 
considering ourselves lest we also be tempted. 

In one important statement of Dr. Chalmers^ we must all 
agree, that the best instrumentality must be utterly unayailing 
without divine agency, and that we must not therefore think 
and speak, as if any mere change of mechanism would suffice, 
without the effective aid of God's promised Spirit. Though 
the dislocated bones should be collected and adjusted — though 
they should be clothed with flesh and skin — though we should 
behold in them the fairest conceivable forms of humanity — 
what would all avail, if the prayer were not presented and 
answered. Breathe upon these slain that they may live. 

In a word, let me remind every hearer, that however desir- 
able it may be to reform churches, a man's own soul is his 
first care. Each of its suffers from nothing so much as from 
his own faults, and will profit from nothing so much as his 
own improvement, A way has been opened to us, which no 
secular intrusion can barricade, into the holiest of all, and 
restraints elsewhere experienced, will form no excuse for 
contemptuously slighting this invaluable and unrestricted 
privilege. Let us avail ourselves then of this freedom of 
access, and drawing near to a heavenly Father and exalted 
Redeemer, often and earnestly supplicate, not that our plans 
may be adopted, but that our will may he conformed to his 
word, and that we may be thus qualified for serving Him 
acceptably upon the earth, and for joining at his appointed 
time a glorious church, — worshipping in one temple, — sur- 
rounding one throne, — inheriting one kingdom, — ^harmoniously 
singing one new song, saying, Thou art worthy to take the 
book, and open the seals thereof: for thou wast slain, and hast 
redeemed us to God by thy blood, out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation. Now, our many distinctions 
occasion each a grating discord. It was otherwise with that 
countless concourse, whose adoring strains John heard in apoc- 
alyptic vision, and will be otherwise with all who are privileged 
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to participate in such adoration^— -Jlnc? I beheld, and I heard 
the voice of many angels round about the throne, and the living 
creatures, and the elders : and the number of them was ten 
thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands; 
saying unth a loud voice. Worthy is the Lamb that was slain 
to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
tumour, and glory, and blessing. And every creature which is 
in heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and such as 
are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying. Bless- 
ing, and honour, and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever. 



APPENDIX. 



No. I. 

My infonnation respecting the Water of Leith Station, is derived 
principally from a letter by James Peddle, Jan., Esq., Edinburgh, 
which he wrote and sent at my request. He says : — 

Edinburoh, I7th October^ 1838. 
REV. DAVID KING, 

Mt Dear Sib, — I suppose you will have access to a copy of the 
first Report of the Religions Instruction Commission, and I refer 
you to Dr. Chalmers's evidence, as given in the appendix to it — 
and which you will find is substantially the same with the 
speeches he has been making. Two tabular views of the Water 
of Leith District, were exhibited before the Commission, on the 
part of the Extenders — and one on the part of Dissenters — and the 
following are copies of these, or at least notes taken from them :— 

/. Tabular view of population of village cf Water of Leith^ Dean 
4ind BelVs Mills^ made out in Dec, 1833, by Mr Hay, Missionary, 

Total popttlati«ii. No. of Faoailiet. Sit. in Eitab. Ch. Sit. in Dis. Cb. Fam. having none. 

1248 319 85 74 214 

This makes 159 sittings taken by a population of 1248 ; but it is 
well known that seat-holding is a very difierent thing from church 
attendance, and that many are very regular attenders, who have 
no sittings. 

The next table was taken in January, 1836, when the Commis- 
sion was sitting, and is more particular, but framed on the falla- 
cious principle which runs through all the Church statistics : — 



Families. 


Souls. 


Total Sit. 


OftheieinEsUb. Ch. 


In Dis. Ch. 


Ftoportion. 


Sit. defldeiit. 


334 


1362 


162 


• 70 


92 


1 to8i 


519 



Fam. folly provided Persons in Sit. held R«maining Fam. Persons in Sit. Proper, of Sit. in re- 
for. these, ia these. these. maining population. 

46 135 86 288 1227 76 not 1 in 16 

F«m. wholly unprovided for. Persons in these. Attending Water of Leith Station. 

227 915 410 
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I think Mr Hay, on examination, acknowledged that there wa« 
an error of 50 or 60 in the population stated in this tahle ; but of 
this I am not sure. 

In opposition to these, the following table was lodged by the 
Dissenting Committee :— 



DISSENTERS. 

Protestant Disseoters of all de- 
nominations, 

Roman Catholics, 

Belonging to the Established 
Church, 

Refused information, .... 

Unknown, or belonging to no 
denomination , 

Deduct Dissenters as above. 
Remains, 



■s 



357 
81 



388 

775 

27 

90 



12S0 



892 



S 
I 



128 
15 



138 
257 



28 



423 
138 



285 



s 



87 
7 



94 
147 

le 



257 

94 



163 






234 

16 



250 

518 

27 

62 



607 



I 



I 



156 
102-3 



1662-3 

3451-3 
18 

412-3 



857 571 1-3 
250 1662-8 



404 2-S 



J 

§ 

8 

I 

5^ 



148 
21 



161 



330 



I 



134 
16 



k 

9 

s.. 



I 
I 

i 



i 

Il 

r 



206 
20 



169150 



Iw^ 



228 
480 



92 

187 
7 

34 



239^ 708 320 



83 
6 



89 

186 
6 

34 



313 



i-3 



I 



12 



I 

I 

« 
•« 
s 

.3 

i 
«5 



11 

2 



12 
76 

34 



122 



18 
122 

34 



169 



e 

» 
5 

i 

s 



8 
2 

S4| 



39 



This survey was very accurately made — the principal visitors 
were examined at great length, and stood a long cross-examin- 
ation. It presents a very different picture from that which Dr. 
Chalmers describes. It shows that the population above 12 years 
of age, was only 857 — that these held 239 seats, 150 in Dissenting 
and 89 in Established Churches — and that 708 of th^m with consid- 
erable regularity attended public worship. You may deduce several 
other important remarks from the table. 

With regard to the Meeting-House, with which Dr. Chalmers 
contrasted his " Malt Bam" — it is Mr Renwick's he refers to — ^but 
it is not in the district-HEuid though nearer as the crow flies, is I 
should think, as distant by roads from the centre of the district 
as St. Cuthbert's Parish Church, and farther than St. George's. 
You can say whether the minister of that Church deserved the 
character Dr. Chalmers gives him, to serve his purpose. It is pos- 
sible that only five attended Renwick's— but I could not get ac- 
cess to OUT visitor's books to test this. As to 364 being reclaimed, 
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that is a pore fiction. It would infer that none of the persons in. 
the distriet who formerly attended the '' Malt Barai/' or who now 
attend the Dean Church, had heen in the habit of attending before, 
for the evidence given before the Commission was, that abont 300 
attended — and at present the attendance dedocting the hospital^t 
does not exceed that number. 

The particulars I have learned in regard to the Church, are as 
follow — and although they are stated in round numbers, may be 
depended on as generally correct :— 

It contains about, 900 

Ofthese there are let about, 700 

But the two Hospitals have nearly, . . 300 
And there are about 100 only nominally let — ^rent 
never having been got for them, . . 100 

— 400 

Remain, . . . ; 300 
Taken by persons not residing in the Dieitrict, 

supposed, 100 

200 
Taken by persons residing in Lyndoch Place, 

Comely Bank, Blackball,* supposed, . . 100 

Remains only, taken by persons residing in the — 

WaterofLelth, and Dean, .... 100 

The general attendance, besides the Hospitals, does not exceed 
300. My informant who is well acquainted with the district, 
states, that he knows of no individuals who have been reclaimed^ 
or who now regularly go to church, who did not do so before, 
and he has made inquiry at several persons who would have 
known, had such an extraordinary revival taken place, but could 
hear of none. 



* These places are supposed to be within the District, but iDhabited by persons 
in higher ranks, and many of both this class and the preceding, liave taken seats 
in the Chapel, while they retain the former seats held by them in other churches. 
This fe the case with several of the Committee of Management Mr Alexander, 
Wine Merchant, is an Elder in St.'Geoi^'s, but has a pew. Mr Sawera belongs 
to Wast Kirk, but has a pew. Mr Qibson, Farmer, is iu the same situatloa^ 
and I>r< Chabners himself, it is believed, has a pew, though he liveB at Miomin^' 
side. 
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No. II. 

I HAVE introduced into the Lectures, some samples of Chnrch 
building hy the Extension Committee. It is desirable, that the 
general character of these operations should be widely imderstood, 
especially, that members of the Legislatmre shonld haye a pretty 
large iUnstration, in the form of facts, what sort of scheme they 
are expected to sanction and endow ; and I shall therefore, in this 
Appendix, subjoin a few additional instances of analogous de- 
scription. 

The £xtensionists have boldly made an attempt on Fife,— not the 
most fiavourable field of conflict for favouritism and coercion, as 
the people, whether Churchmen or Dissenters, are honourably 
distinguished for high appreciation of religious liberty. The re- 
sults are such as might have been expected. In many cases the 
ministers have been opposed by their own parishioners, and fix- 
tension Meeting9-«aUed by themselves, have terminated in colli- 
sion and confusion. Such has been the sequel of four successive 
meetings, held in different quarters of the parish of Largo, and a 
meeting held at Kennoway, did not close more prosperously. 
These meetings are designed to promote Church building — and 
what kind of Church building, the reader may learn from trans- 
actions in the parish of Wemyss. The parish has a population of 
about 5000. The parish Church would accommodate about 1000 ; 
other facts must be stated more in detail. In connexion with the 
Established Church, there is no Bible or Missionary Society, — no 
Sabbath School, — ^no ministerial visitation of the parishioners, nor 
has there been fbr above twenty years, — ^no visitation even of the 
sick and dying. The institution of Sabbath schools was opposed, 
and Lady Emma Wemyss having been denied the use of the par- 
ish Church and the parish School for the purpose, was necessitated 
to build a School-house, for the accomplishment of the object. No 
Extension meeting has been hazajrded within the parish, nor could 
be at the present time. No petition for Endowments has proceeded 
from it, nor is there any prospect of such demand for supply. But 
a petition was sent from the parish against Endowments, subscrib- 
ed by 945 males above fifteen years of age, of whom 557 were 
Churchmen. 

There was one necessitous village in the parish, called West 
Wemyss. Its population is about 900, and a number of vessels, 
from twelve to eighteen, lie at its harbour during Sabbath. It had 
no church. East Wemyss church, the nearest to it, is distant a 

H 
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mile and a-half, and Dysart chnich, the next nearest, is about two 
miles oS, and the roads to these churches are very bad, being along 
the shore, and impassable at high water. The destitation of the 
village was therefore great, bui there teas no Disseni to be lamented 
and suppressed, and in these circomstances, the helpless commun- 
ity escaped the notice of the Church Extenders. Some of the peo- 
ple petitioned to have a church built among them, which petition 
was opposed by the minister of the parish in the Presb3rtery, and 
the petitioners gained their olgect, as they themselves attest, only 
by announcing, that if refused by the Establishment, they would 
ask sermon from the Dissenters. 

There is another village in the parish, called Methill, where an 
Extension Church has been erected, capable of accoipmodating 
800 sitters. The Dissenters elicited admissions from the Church- 
men, that the population of the district is about 1600 — that 1052 
must be deducted from this gross population for the Dissenters, 
and for children under twelve years of age — and that two-thirds 
of the examinable population, including good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, connected with the Establishment, amount to 397. This esti- 
mate supposes the new Methill Church to represent a considerable 
district ; but there is no valid ground for this supposition. Many 
parts of the district are either nigher to other churches, or equi-dis- 
tant from them. The Church can claim, on the score of vicinity, 
little more than Methill itself, in which the examinable church 
people, of all sorts, amount to 139. In all the village, there were 
only eleven persons who did nut subscribe the anti-Endowment 
petition. The first time they were favoured with a visit from their 
parish nunister, in alliance with a religious object, was at the lay- 
ing of the foundation of the Extension Church ; and now that the 
church has been forced upon them, from sixty to eighty of them 
have left the parish church to attend it, which is almost the entire 
excavation that has been effected. In fine weather, a few from 
novelty, or to hear a favourite preacher, (the Presbytery supply 
the church in rotation,) attend from a distance ; but if the 
weather be indifferent, the attendance is almost limited to the 
sixty or eighty transferred worshippers, strewed through a church 
seated for 800. 

Having no personal acquaintance with these facts, I mention 
the Rev. Robert Pollok of Buckhaven, as my authority. I have 
abridged the preceding statement, from a longer account carefully 
prepared by him, for the United Secession Magazine, 

At my request, the Rev. Sutherland Sinclair of Greenock, has 
sent me the following letter, unfolding kindred examples.^ 
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^ Greenock, I5th November^ 1838. 

^^ My Dear Sir, — In fhlfilment of my promise, I send yon a 
short account of several places where Church Extension Chapels 
have heen built. 

** The first I notice, is the village of Lyhster, in the county of 
Caithness. The following is the account given of it, by the Rev. 
George Davidson, Minister of the parish of Latheron, (of which 
parish, Lybster is a part,) in a letter, dated * Latheron Manse, 7th 
March, 1836,' signed by him, and addressed to Dr. Chalmers, as 
Convener of the Church Extension Committee. * Churches are par- 
ticularly wanted, (he writes,) at Lybster and Dunbeath. The 
extreme poverty of the people, generally renders the erection and 
Endowment of churches by themselves quite impracticable, though 
they would be willing to contribute according to their ability. 
At present, 1 know of no available means, unless the legislature 
should afford aid for that purpose. As to Lybster, the population 
is remarkably dense, being 1312, in a district of little more than 
two miles square, and by extending it half a mile iurther, it 
would be increased to 1500. This district lies between Latheron 
and Bruan Churches, and equi-distant from them, viz., from four to 
six miles. What greatly adds to the importance of it is, that the 
fishing village of Lybster stands in the centre of the district, and 
is rapidly increasing in population. After particular investiga- 
tion, 1 have come to the conclusion, that the attendance in the 
parish Church, firom Lybster and Dunbeath, and one or two 
remote townships, does not exceed one in ten. This state of 
matters has been long known to me, and much deplored. It is to 
be ascribed both to the want of accommodation, and especially to 
the great distance from church. The only alleviation I have 
liitherto had, is meetings being held in the more distant quarters, 
for reading, prayer, and praise, every Sabbath ; and though this is 
a system attended with many disadvantages, yet in our case, it is 
far better, than that the people should be left to wander about in 
idleness. I have made various applications for aid to charitable 
societies, but hitherto without success, or any prospect of it, and it 
is only last year, that a petition to the Royal Bounty Committee, 
in behalf of Lybster, which is by far the most necessitous, was re- 
fused/ In the same year, (a.d. 1835) the Rev. Dr. Chalmers pub- 
lished a pamphlet, entitled ^The Cause of Church Extension.' 
In page 9th of it, he says, ^ At and about Lybster, in Caithness^ 
there is a population of 1500, distant four and six miles from the 
two nearest places of worship, both small enough for their own 
contiguous families.' And at page 34 of said pamphlet, he says, 
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' We shall want a church for Lybster, in Caithness ; will the Dis- 
senters tell ns what they have done there to nnUify onr applica- 
tion ?' Well, by the time that this pamphlet came out, the Orkney 
Presbytery of the United Secession Chnrch, had sent two of its 
own ministers to visit this village, and commence a preaching 
Station in it. They were most gladly received by the people, who 
flocked in great numbers to hear them; and irom that time, 
preaching has been regolarly kept np in it by the Secession 
Church. Since tiie parish minister had stated his great desire to 
see it supplied with the gospel^ and that he could obtain no aid for 
it from any source in the Establishmeni^ — and since Dr. Chalmers 
had made an appeal in his pamphlet to Dissenters, as to what 
thep could do for it^ — ^the friends of Lybster naturally expected, 
that they would have the gratitude of the Rev. Doctor, and the 
parish minister, for coming so promptly and generously, to do 
what they both confessed, the Established Church could not do. Or 
if no gratitude was expressed, they expected, at least, that both 
would have fulfilled the pledge^ which the Doctor had publicly 
given in the above-named pamphlet, page 31, where he says, ' / 
can trtUy say^ that if J found the Dissenters able to occupy the whole 
ground that tee had not entered on., I would not only never have stirred 
in this enterpriser but would have willingly given up every argument 
J have used on the side of a national provision for the clergy ^ or of the 
Endowment ^f Churches by the State.* The Secession Chm'ch was 
both able and willing ^ to occupy the whole ground* at Lybster, and 
had entered it with the intention, of not only supplying Sermon, 
but assisting the people to build a Church sufficient for the accom- 
modation of all that could attend. The friends of the Station, 
therefore expected, that at least they would not be molested by 
Church opposition. But no ; the very fact that our Church had 
commenced preaching, and was able and willing to continue it 
to the people, made the parish minister, and Church Extension 
Committee, the more eager to frustrate our efforts, and by erecting an 
opposition church, attempt to put us out, if possible. We had not 
maintained preaching more than a few weeks, when the parish 
minister came down to the village, and for what purpose, think 
you ? Surely, you will say, to congratulate the people on having at 
last got the gospel, and to advise them to attend it, because, though 
the preacher who had come to them was not of the Established 
Church, yet he belonged to a Church which had the same church 
government, and was, at least, equally pure in doctrine and com- 
munion ? No ; he came down to prevent the people from attending^ 
and to threaten them with many serious consequences if they did. 
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The following extracts of letters, which I have in my possession, 
from persons who were in the place, or lived in the neighbourhood, 
will show the opposition we have had to encounter, and the spirit 
in which the Extension Chapel has been built there. The first ex- 
tract I give from a letter dated 7th April, 1836,—' The opposition/ 
says the writer, ' that has been made to it, has been very unchris- 
tian and extraordinary. Every thing has been said and done, 
that could in any way tend to rouse the minds of the people 
against us. They have been told, that we were in league with 
Papists and Infidels, and that we were for pulling down the kirk, 
and mining the Church of Scotland, — that we were wolves in 
sheeps' clothing, — that for the present we were seeking nothing 
from them, but wait a little, and they would find that the very 
blankets would be rouped off their beds to pay our stipends. Mr 
Davidson the parish minister, used his utmost endeavours to pre- 
vent any person from keeping our preachers, and also to keep us 
from getting a place to preach in. Indeed, through his influence, 
we could not get a place to assemble in upon Sabbath, but at an 
enormous rent, ^^., at £8 the half-year — such a sum was suffi- 
cient for the whole year. They have said that they will give it 
this half-year for £6, but no less.' The same writer, five months 
after, wrote me, 8th September, 1836, and says, 'the minister of 
the parish has got the Presbytery to engage, to send either a 
preacher, or a member of Presbytery, once every two weeks, so 
that every effort is made by them to put us down. Besides, there 
is no name too bad for us, which they do not give us. The min- 
ister of the parish threatens, that he will give no privilege (sealing 
ordinances) to those who hear at the Station.' The following is 
a written statement given to me by one of our ministers, who 
officiated at Lybster for two months : — ' Mr Auld and myself went 
to Lybster on a Thursday afternoon, and after some difficulty., 
took in lease for half a-year, the upper flat of a house nearly fin- 
ished—got forms placed in it, and a temporary pulpit. Mean- 
while, Mr Davidson was using all his influence to prejudice the 
people against us, calling us Infidels, &c. He told the people that 
we were in league with Roman Catholics. At a public meeting 
in the village, he broke out furiously against the people for giving 
us any countenance, stating, that he did not so much blame those 
who had let the house to us for preaching in, as those who had 
afforded i*s lodgingt^ for, said he, ' they could have preached in the 
open air, but they could not live in the open air, ' All under his in- 
fluence, of course, abstained frt>m giving us any countenance. A 
Chapel has been built in the village, in opposition to us, aided in a 
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great measure by the fimds of the Church Extension Committee, 
and still the same inveterate opposition is maintained. 1 con- 
clade with a specimen of it, as reported to me, in a letter dated 
Lybster, 13th August, 1838, written by a person who had lived in 
the village for fomr months : — ^ The people tell ns, and we have no 
cause to doubt it, that they are prevented from attending our 
place of worship, for should the parish minister hear of it, he will 
not baptize their children. Now, although this is no reason why 
they should refrain from attending, still it weighs powerfully 
with the ignorant. Permit me to give you an example, which 
can very easily be confirmed, of the influence their pastor ex> 
ercises over them. The Preacher who was at this Station in 
April and May last, kept a Class on Wednesday evenings^—he 
gave the children small books to encourage their attendance, and 
stimulate them in their tasks. A school-mic^ress in the village 
having informed herself of the fact, and likewise of the names of 
the parents who sent their children, went next day to the manse, 
(a distance of four miles at least,) and announced to the minister, 
the astounding and much to be dreaded intelligence, that the 
Seceders were endeavouring to make converts, by distributing 
books to the children. On the following day, the minister, Mr 
Davidson, came to Lybster, and having called upon the parents, 
forbade them to send the children, upon pain of his high dis- 
pleasure. Hitherto they appear to have been most obedient to 
this Popish mandate.' This is not a tithe of the accounts which 
I have received of the shameful opposition made to us and our 
preaching in Lybster, by those who have got up the Church 
Extension Chapel there. 

^^ The next case I notice, is the village of Letham, in Forfarshire. 
It contains a population of about 1000 inhabitants. Preaching was 
commenced, by the Secession Church in it, a.d. 1800. For a con- 
siderable time the people rented a hall in which they met for pub- 
lic worship. But lately, in consequence of the virulent opposition 
of the Church party, they were expelled from it. They then 
resolved to erect a chapel for themselves ; but before they had 
advanced far with it, the principal heritor of the parish, with a 
view to counteract our efforts, commenced a new chapel in con- 
nexion with the Establishment, which is now also finished. This 
chapel is, no doubt, put down in the number of those erected by 
the Church Extension Committee— and how far it is needed, will 
be seen by the following summary of the Church accommodation 
in the place. 
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SiUinff$, 

Parish Church, 1* milea from the -village, . 600 

Independent Chapel, in the village, . . 200 

The United Secession Chapel, in the village, . . 280 
Kirkden Parish Church, only 200 yards from village, 700 
The New Chnrch Extension Chapel, in the village, 600 

Total, . . . 2280 
While the population of the village is only ahont 1000, and Kirkden 
parish in the neighhonrhood, has only a population of 1039. It is 
stated by a person from the village, that if all who could possibly 
^o out to church were to attend, they would occupy not more than 
1500 sitthigs ; yet before the extension chapel was built, there were 
1 TOO sittings. 

*^ The third case I mention, is Woodside, in the neighbourhood of 
Liverpool. The people applied to the Secession Church for ser- 
mon about a year ago ; our Church immediately complied with the 
request, and has kept up preaching there with the prospect of doing 
much good in it. But we had not long occupied the ground, till 
the Church party in connexion with the Established Church of 
Scotland, commenced in opposition to us. In reference to it, a 
gentleman who had lived a short time at Woodside, wrote me on 
the 13th August last, as follows : — ^ I regretted to hear, a very short 
time after I left the people there, that a cruel attempt had been 
made to cloud their prospects, and check their efforts. When our 
station had given signs of thriving, it was thought necessary to 
form another in connexion with the Established Church of Scot- 
land — ^though but a very short time previously, when preaching 
was asked from that Church, it was reftised, unless security to the 
amount of £120 per annum were given. The people declined this — 
and for any thing which the Church of Scotland would do, they 
might have sunk into heathenism. But when the Secession appear- 
ed, there was danger then that the people might become Seceders, 
-^and a certain Doctor of divinity from Scotland thought this must 
be averted, — ^his sympathies for the poor people were then awaken- 
ed, and he went and preached to them, and assured them of a 
supply.' 

'* The fourth place is Grant Lodge, in the parish of Monymusk, 
Aberdeenshire. The Secession Church has supplied preaching there 
for four years. The population of the parish is only 1011. There 
was therefore no need for more church accommodation, yet an ex- 
tension chapel has been erected within half a mile from the place 
of our preaching. It is, however, not at all in accordance with the 
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wish of the inhabitants, as they believe that it has been erected 
merely to take away the necessity for the operations of onr Church 
there. And this conviction is so strong, that one of the inhabitants 
of the village declared to the Aberdeen Secession Presbytery, on 
the 17th nit., * that though it were finished to-nuurow, very few of 
the people would attend it.' 

^New Leeds, in Ban£&hire,is another place where an Extension 
Chapel has been erected, in opposition to the Station which onr 
Church has had there for some years. I might mention a number 
of other places, snch as Gardenstonn, Ban£bhire, where the peo- 
ple of onr Station have been expelled from a hall, in which they 
met for pnblic worship, by the chnrch party ; and Toward, in 
Argyllshire, where an Extension Chapel has been bnilt, though 
the Secession was still supplying religious instruction to all in 
the district." 

While Patna, a village in the vicinity of Ayr, was totally neg- 
lected, the Secession Church adopted it as a station, and the 
Rev. Mr Barclay, a most benevolent and indefatigable labourer, 
was located there about two years ago, as an ordained Mis- 
sionary. The Church Extensionists saw the need of the place, 
after it had been seen and provided for by the Secession, and 
next exerted themselves to expel the religious body who had 
anticipated them in well-doing. In a written communication with 
which I am favoured from Mr Barclay, he thus states tl^e facts 
of the case; — 

" Patna, Ayr, 17 th Nov,, 1838. 

^^ Rsv. AND Dear Sir, — Patna is situated in the parish of Straiton, 
having a moor between it and the parish church, which is about 
five miles distant. The distance by the toU-road is reckoned seven 
miles. The place contained formerly only two or three families, but 
it is now a considerable village. The late proprietor (Mr FuUarton 
of Skeldon,) gave every encouragement to feuing, and as there is 
abondance of coal, lime, and sand-stone in the neighbourhood, the 
means of employment were ample, and the population rapidly in- 
creased. There wcus an assistant parish school established in the 
village, but a place of worship does not appear to have been c<m- 
templated by Mr FuUarton. The people were allowed to go to the 
parish church, or remain at home, just as they pleased, no man 
seeming to care for their souls. A sermon was never known to have 
been preached in it on a Sabbath, till the Dissenters commenced. 
The villagers first received occasional sermon from our church, 
and they have had divine worship almost constantly on the Sab- 
baths, since the year 1830. In that year, the Rev. Mr Brown of 
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Cumnock, proposed to tbe Presbytery of Kilmaniock, that tiiey 
should supply the station r^iilarly. This drew the attention of 
the ministers of the Establishment in the neighbourhood, wbo 
be^^au to preach on the Sabbath evenings alternately, five of them 
taking a Sabbath evening in torn. This plan was in operatum, 
when I was sent here two years ago, and continued till the Royal 
C<Hximission came to the parish of Straiton. Mr Thomson of May- 
bole, was examined before that Commission, when he stated the 
nmnber of chnrch-members he had in the parish, and also gave an 
account of what bad been done in Patna, by onr church, since 1830. 
He informed the Commission, that 1 had been engaged to remain 
for six months. Next Sabbath, we were ejected from tbe place in 
which our preachers had proclaimed the Gospel since 1830, by the 
interference of Mr Paton, the parish minister; and licentiates in 
the Establishment, were sent to preach during the forenoon of 
every Sabbath. A place of worship was instantly set a-building 
in connexion with the Establishment, and a preacher has been 
located since last year. This is a succinct account of the scene of 
my labours, and I am certain, the people belonging to the Estab* 
lished Church in Patna, will bear me out in the truth of all that has 
been stated.'' 

The Establishment exemplified lately the principle of ^^ eman- 
ation," for which it is celebrated, in relation to Brodick, in Arran, 
but as usual not until Dissent, by the principle of '^ attraction," 
had been drawn to the necessitous locality. The Rev. Mr EUes of 
Saltcoats, thus states the circumstances : — 

'^ I cannot take time to say any thing about Arran, further than 
that Brodick, at a distance of fully ^ve miles from the parish 
church, was totally neglected, except by Mr M^Kay, the Independ- 
ent minister, who, once in three weeks, preached a sermon in the 
evening. A number of years ago, the Glasgow Association, under 
the inspection of the United Associate Presbytery of Glasgow, 
gare sermon occasionally to this place, but it was abandoned for 
Home reason which J do not know— but it was not because the 
Kirk people made any exertion to supply it. Our Presbytery, in 
1836, resolved to give it supply. I began operations, and on the 
first day, occupied a school-house of a semi-parochial character, in 
the forenoon, as it rained, and it was crowded — but ere another 
Sabbath, the school-house was refused. I and others had some- 
times preached in it many years ago, and it was forbidden only to 
the Seceders, not to Mr M*Kay. We continued, however, to send 
sermon, and the people of their own accord fitted up a saw-pit, 
aad often more than 100 attended. We desisted during the winter. 
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but sent sennon again in 1837, and now the kirk's zeal was 
kindled. A Chnrcb Extension meeting was held, at which two or 
three of yonr Glasgow colleagues were present, and it was resolved 
to have a kirk bnilt, and sermon given to the people every Smiday. 
We persevered for a time, bnt withdrew when the people were 
regularly served. And when onr ministers have at times been 
there, we have not of late officiated at the same hours with the 
kirk preacher. The people acknowledge that, to the V olmitaries, 
as they call ns, without meaning any thing offensive by the use of 
the term, they are indebted for the prospect of getting a church in 
Brodick. Dr. M*Naughtan never had preached in Brodick, even 
when he came to administer baptism, till he saw we were likely to 
obtain a footing in the place." 

I could cite some dozen cases more, of not less vexatious aggres- 
siveness. But every one who remarks how many churches are 
being btiilt, and recollects that Scotland has already a minister of 
the Gospel, for every 1,300 of its population on an average, will ex- 
pect to find nothing different from what these inquiries disclose. If, 
however, more cases are desired, it will not be difficult to produce 
them. Perhaps, some may think, that individual instances of per- 
secution, should have been detailed more specifically. It is not 
pleasant to get into such discussion, and so far as the question 
seemed to permit, I have shunned personalities, but if acts and 
names are demanded, I can be more full and particular in this 
province also. 

Some will be ready with the retort,— but Dissent is chargeable 
with aggression also : from shore to shore it has seized upon terri- 
tory pre-oceupied by the Establishment. The cases are not 
piutillel, and the objection is therefore nugatory. 1. A large 
portion of the Established Churches, come under the description 
Which Dr. Bums gives of them, and instead of being fed with 
the bread of life, are poisoned with Socinian, Pelagian, and 
Antlnomian heresies. Their ministers '* have it for their peculiar 
boast, that they preach morality, rather than fiedth," and in these 
circumstances, evangelical Churchmen will Justify Dissenters in 
imparting the Gospel. 2. Churchmen are demanding Endowments 
ftom the whole population, and therefore, from the small de- 
serving societies which they invade, and so far as possible en- 
feeble ; whereas, we maintain our own churches, at our own 
expense. 3. The expectation of Endowments emboldens them to 
erect churches, where they can only be oppressive, and where 
pnaciple would neither place nor support them. The retort may 
b(s and no doubt will be repeated, but these conslderatioBs 
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show it to be of no force whatever, and I cannot think, it will 
weigh mncli with religions society, or with the members of the 
Legislature, from whom Endowments are solicited. If such 
Endowments are granted for snch chnrches, the practical effects 
will be great, but whether they will be of the kind anticipated 
and desired, time will reveal. 



EDINBURGH CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MEETING. 

SiNC£ the foregoing Lectures and Appendix were put in types, I 
have seen a pamphlet, purporting to be a ^^ Report of the Great 
Meeting of the Tradesmen and Working Classes, in support of the 
Church of Scotland, in the Assembly Rooms, George Street, Edin- 
burgh, on 14th November, 1838. Taken in short-hand." 

I have no doubt the whole performance will be answered beyond 
the extent of its merits : for if the speaking has not suffered essen- 
tially in being reported, few temperate Churchmen will boast of 
it as singularly successful. 

At present, I mean to notice only one or two points, connected 
with the illustrations in the preceding Lectures. The Rev. Mr 
Guthrie delivered a humorous and rather agreeable speech. He is 
of an excellent family; I believe that he is himself an assiduous 
and useful minister, and I am prepared to hear what he advances 
with' the respect due to sincerity and worth. One ol^jection which 
he urges to our pleadings, is plausible in itself, and well deserving 
of a reply on its own account. 

^^ One word (he says,) in regard to the Missionary establishment. 
I know some excellent men belonging to it. There is one snch 
working in my parish. One instructive lesson we may learn, if 
we turn up the pages of our City Missionary Institution. Look to 
its machinery, you will find that they have a parochial system. 
Every Missionary is not left to choose the people among whom he 
is to labour. Our opponents come forward, and publicly denounce 
the parochial system, and then they go away to the Board of the 
City Missionary Institution, and act on the very principle which 
they have been denouncing. (Great applause.) This may.be very 
consistent in their eyes, but not so in mine. They bow down be- 
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fore the parochial system, and acknowledge, that if the people are 
to be reclaimed, the machinery that is to reclaim them, is the 
parochial system. (Continned applause.)" 

I have admitted that this ol]|jection is specions ; a few observa- 
tions mnst, I think, convince every candid reader that it is nothing 
more. 1. If we, in our Missionary operations, adopt to the letter, 
the parochial system, then it is not peculiar to the National Church, 
nor at all dependent on the civil establishment of religion, and 
diould never be spoken of as a characteristic or distinctive feature 
of State allied churches. 2. To be addressed by a Missionary, and 
to stand to him in the pastoral relation, are very distinguishable 
things. Preachers of the word, as has been stated in the Lectures, 
may address men generally ; but if any are turned from the error 
of their ways, and induced to make a religious profession, they 
must be allowed to choose, so far as there is room for selection, 
their future instructors. This is a right and privilege, of which 
they cannot be warrantably divested. It may be said, they will 
certainly attend on the territorial minister, whose labours have 
been blessed for their conversion; but this consequence is by no 
means inevitable, for those best acquainted with religious history 
will attest, that it is very common for persons to be impressed at 
first by one teacher, and afterwards, to connect themselves with 
the church of anY>ther. 3. While there is a diversity of views on 
religious subjects, there will be a variety of denominations. In a 
iree country, the ministers of one sect cannot monopolize a district, 
so as to exclude the ministers of other sects ; and as God in his 
providence does not confine success to any one class of labourers, 
the maintenance of separate local spheres of labour in connexion 
with churches, becomes in these circumstances impossible. 4. Sup- 
pose the whole community arranged this year, agreeably to* the 
parochial system, so many changes of residence would take place 
next year, as greatly to disorder the arrangement, and within a few 
years, we would scarcely have a vestige of it remaining. 5. Sup- 
pofdng the people could be fastened to their parishes, or trans- 
ferred invariably to the new ministers of the new parishes they 
enter, the ministers themselves are removed by death, or by trans- 
lation to other charges, and in the latter case especially, the people 
would reckon local obligation, if any before existed, entirely dis- 
solved. When the subject is viewed in these lights, it will be seen, 
that while a town may be advantageously divided into districts, 
that all the poor and outcast may be secured of Missionary atten- 
tions, the attempt to sustain such a division, as respects organized 
churches, and to supersede conscientious choice and preference 
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by a terrestrial and adventitious boundary, is utterly impractic- 
able, and if it could be carried into eflect, would be eminently 
injurious. 

Dr. Muir is reported as having remarked, — 

>^ It can never be said, that to have places of worship burdened 
with debt — with a debt that is ever increasing — is a desirable 
thing. The debt on the various places of worship in Glasgow, for 
example, belonging to our Dissenting brethren, amounts to a very 
large sum : at the lowest calculation, the debt is £70,000. To have 
the burden of such a debt cannot be desirable. (Laughter.) There 
are many advantages supposed to arise from having religious 
ordinances upheld by voluntary contributions. But, of course, 
the being involved in a heavy debt will not be reckoned among 
these advantages. (Continued Laughter.)" 

We admit that the debts of societies as well as individuals may 
be oppressive. If a society can liquidate its own debt, this is the 
dutifol plan of accomplishing the object ; if a society is too poor 
for this accomplishment, Dr. Muir would appeal to the law of the 
land ; but a higher authority has said — Bear ye one another's bur- 
dens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. A difference of circumstances 
thus fomishes, and is intended to furnish, occasion for an edifying 
interchange of sympathies and kindnesses. I cannot pass from thi» 
topic, without observing, that much is said about it, most incon- 
siderately and preposterously. If a society have an inferior place 
of worship, with no debt, it affords no theme for declamation. 
If this same society build an elegant church, costing £6,000, and 
pay £4,000 of this sum, it is richer than before, because its debt 
bears a small proportion to the valu^ of its property; but still the 
debt amounts to £2,000, and anon the appalling fact is proclaimed,, 
to the terror and amazement of the church conservative operatives 
in the Scottish metropolis. 

One of the speakers at the "Great Meeting," honoured myself, 
and the Church of which I am minister, with some derisive re- 
ferences. If he ceased to repeat such appearances, as he has 
generally made, we would become forgetful of their character, 
and regard him with the deference due to his office. I shall have 
pleasure, for my own part, in adapting my tone of remark to 
this amendment when it comes ; but, meanwhile, I am reluc- 
tantly constrained by his gratuitous attack, to show the need of 
reformation. 

" A gentleman (he said,) lately visited us from Glasgow. Whilst 
there are £90,000 of debt on the whole of the Dissenting Churches 
in Glasgow, the debt on that gentleman's chapel is larger than 

I 
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the debt on any otber. It cofft about £8,000 iu its bnildisf , and tbe 
debt upon it is £9,669 ! (Cheers.) Bnt notwithstanding, this gentle- 
man comes and lectures here on the great importance of the 
Volnntary principle — its absolute efficiency — ^the privilege of pay- 
ing — and the great and the all-prevailing power of the Yolnntary 
principle.'* 

It wonld be a relief to the mind, if it could be supposed that he 
had not the Report of the Commissioners before him, when he con- 
ceived this statement. But that refuge is not allowed. It could 
scarcely be supposed, that one who evinced such zeal to see the 
Reports of the Commission before they were open to the public, 
would speak in total ignorance of them, now that we may all per- 
use them with the freedom of sanction. But the sealing circum- 
stance is, that he mentions to a pound the amount of debt as 
recorded by the Commissioners. The Report then was before him, 
and with its statements in his view, he has grossly misrepresented 
them. My evidence commences page 136. In reply to query 4thi, 
I there say, — ^^ The present church was erected in 1821, and cost 
upwards of £8,300. There is a debt of £9,669 upon the property of 
the congregation." The debt is here mentioned not as being on the 
church .merely, but on the entire property of the congregation. — 
Charity, however, will suggest that the speaker may have supposed 
the property to have consisted of the church only. Here again the 
Report precludes the supposition. The next sentence, forming a 
continuation of the same line is, ^*It is proper to add in explana- 
tion, that this property comprises more ground and buildings than the 
church and its site* as will appear more particularly afterwards." 
Cheers were elicited from the '^ Great Meeting," by the allegation 
that our debt had increased from £8,000 to £9,669 ! In my evi- 
dence it Is stated, — '^ The congregation has property in houses and 
ground, a^oining the church, purchased at different times, for dif- 
ferent objects connected with its interests, such as obtaining a 
site for the new Church, protecting its lights, &c. The net rental 
of this property, has amounted at an average, to £608 Us, 6d.^ for 
the last five years. The debt by means of this rental, conjoined 
with the income from seat rents, has been reduced £4,187 in eleven 
years, having amounted in 1824 to £13,787, and being at present 
£9,669." If a great meeting take it well to be thus imposed upon, 
I have less cause to complain, for they are the more affronted and 
injured party, to be so befooled into approbation of untruth. 
Having persuaded his auditors that my Church was in a baok-^ 
going state, the speaker exclaims, *^But, notwithstanding, this 
gentleman comes and lectures here on the great importance of 
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tbe Voluntary principle — ^its absolute efl&ciency— the pririlc^e of 
paying," &c. &c. The evidence which he misrepretents, fur- 
nished ample proof, in facts, that the Church of which I am min- 
ister, warrants no such exclamation over ludicrous inefficiency. ■* 
^^ The whole amount (it is there said) contributed 
by the Congregation this year for Religious ob- 
jects, apart from the support of their own poor, 
the maintenance of their own worship, and 
the payment of the above-mentioned annuity, 
amomitsto ..... £806 

There has been paid, in addition, to the poor, .240 

Contributed for a Congregational Monument to 
the memory of (my venerated predecessor) Dr. 
Dick» . . . . . 200 

Expended by the Congregation during the past 
year, inclusive of the above sums, but exclusive 
of the payment of debt, interest, insurance," 

&C.&C., 1869 a 2 

Such was the state of facts then, as the speaker referred to well 
knew, when he was producing cheers at the supposed decline of a 
Christian Church. But the case hJEis been growing stronger ever 
since on the same side ; and this last year, the Church so calum- 
niated, contributed above £2,000 by voluntary contribution, for 
religious and benevolent objects, besides supporting their own 
religious ordinances. Why then may I not *'come and lecture" 
anywhere — ^unashamed by the annals of my Congregation — ani^ 
mated and sustained by them, ^^ on the great importance of the 
Voluntary principle — ^its absolute efficiency — and the privilege of 
paying ?" The speaker holds up to scorn the " privilege of pay- 
ing ! !" Did not a hundred passages occur to him at the moment^ 
presenting the duty in the light which he derided; and could he 
fail, amid the. senseless plaudits, which his contempt of Bihl<^ 
principles drew forth, to hear a voice saying, Remember the words 
of the Lord Jesus^ how he said. It is more blessed to give^ than to 
receive. But I have done with such an exhibition. Some alle- 
viating circumstances may have escaped me : it is soothing at 
least, to think this possible. Meanwhile, I exculpate the Church 
of Scotland, generally, from the opprobrium of such defences i 
they are regarded by many within that Church, in the same man- 
ner as by ourselves, only, that more of shame mingles with their 
reprobation. — Any society may be afflicted by such advocacy. 

The best speech, all in all, at the Edinburgh Meeting, though by 
no means one of his greatest efforts, was the speech, in my humble 
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judgment, of Dr. Clmluiers. Ho dcumudti u Hcliobl uionopoly 
for the Chnrcb, in the reigning i^tyle of grasping asBnmption ; but 
pasaagefl occnr in it, wholly indep<^ndent of bin nysteni, which dis- 
pose not so much to combat the antagonist, as to admire the 
speaker, and claim the Christian. 

He thus concluded : — 

*•*■ This is an age of great and bustling activity, and the great 
danger is lest we should put that confidence in the doings of man, 
which is only warranted when we have an expectation, and a well- 
grounded expectation, of a blessing from on high. I deeply feel — 
much activity as I have had in several enterprises — I deeply feel 
that a signal and impressive mockery is awaiting all our enter- 
prises for the good of the Church, unless the hand of God be ac- 
knowledged, and his blessing implored. Therefore, I devolve our 
cause upon your prayers, as well as upon your zeal and energy. It 
was a noble remark of the Missionary Elliot, and it should never be 
lost sight of, in whatever walk of Christian philanthropy we may 
be embarked — that prayer alone will be of no avail without pains ; 
and that pains will be of no avail without prayer. I therefore con- 
clude, in the impressive language of that devoted and true apos- 
tolical labourer, that ^ through faith in Jesus Christ, it is in 
the power of prayers and of pains to do any thing.' *' 
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